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The wicked are loved by God and 
are taken care of while on earth in 
many respects just as the good are. A 
difference of treatment will come, how- 
ever, on the day when the sheep will 
be separated fromthe goats. That day, 
when it comes, will be the time when 
justice will take the place of love. 


The wicked are in the most danger 
when they feel the safest. 
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REMINISCENCES OF Rev. MBLANCTHON 
W. JACOBUS, D. D., LL. D. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DINSMORE, D. D. 


A short time ago I swrote for THE 
OCCIDENT a paper concerning the late 
Rev. Dr. W.S. Plumer. Now I will 
venture to.send some of 
Rey.” 


my time, and -are often associated to- 
gether in my ‘mind. «Dr. Jacobus was 
once quite well known as’the author of 
Notes on the Gospels and the book of 
Acts, in four volumes. These Notes 
were for family, and especially for Sab- 
bath school use, and had a very large 
circulation some years ago. Whether 
that circulation has been sustained, I do 
not know. They are after the order of 


Barnes’ Notes, and are very suggestive 


and useful. Dr. Jacobus was Professor 
of Old Testament and New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis during my 
student days in Allegheny. He had as- 
sistance from Prof. Wilson in the He- 
brew work of the Junior year, but all 
the rest of the work belonging to his 
two-fold department he did himself. 
At that time, the professors who did full 
work received fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, together with a residence free of 
rent. There were but four of them, 
while the seminary during those years, 
had from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and sixty-five students. Some- 
how these professors did the work, and 
so far as can now be seen, did it well. 
Dr. W. M. Paxton, at that time pastor 
ofthe First Church, Pittsburgh, was 
made a professor while I was a student 
but for a long time he gave but two 
lectures a week, and that was in the 
evening. He served without salary 
from the seminary. It is only fair to 
say that Drs. Plumer and Jacobus had 
charge of congregations, from which 
probably they received as much salary 
as they did from the seminary. And 
these were war times, when living ex- 
penses of all kinds were very high. 
With the exception of Drs. Jacobus 
and Paxton, tbe professors were men of 
no private fortune. Somehow they 
managed to live comfortably and re- 
spectably. 

Dr. Jacobus was a very different man 
from Dr. Plumer. Physically he was a 
little man, weighing [ should judge, not 
to exceed one hundred and twenty 
pounds, if so much; very agile, quick in 
motion, graceful, polite, gentlemanly; 


of 


and yet, nota man to be too familiar 
with. No student could presume on 
any special acquaintance with him. He 
would not be bored with long calls. 
Sometimes young men would come to 
the Seminary who had seen but little of 
fife; aid who had no appreciation of the 
value of time to sgq@usy a ‘tian as Dr. 
Jacobus, or perhagg. they would: wet in- 
to his study, and Searcely know to 
it so as get out ag ‘But 
it would fot dotostay long. I never 
tried it myself, but heard of not a few 
who did, and got gracefully but effec- 
tively bounced. For myself, I never 
visited the professors in their places of 
work, nor ever had much to do with 
them except in the regular class work, 


- but there were some who seemed much 


inclined to visit the professors and 
simply stay with them. Allsuch, Dr. 
Jacobus was well able to dispatch. 

He wasa very fine scholar, es pecially 
in the original languages of Scripture. 
He had the Middle and Senior classes 
in Hebrew, and all the classes in Greek 
exegesis. In his.method, he was so far 
as I know, su? generis. He lectured 
from loose notes, having a big, old port- 
folio with a lot of papers in it, which 
seemed to us to be arranged in no spe- 
cial order at all. 

He seemed to jump all over the les- 
son, without much regard to order, and 
to turn his notes. upside down and 
downside up, without any special plan. 
If he saw a man inattentive, he would 
call out, “Mr. , What is the Hebrew 
word for star?” or something of that 
kind. He called meup quite often in 
that way, but never once caught me 
napping. I never took notes, as my 
memory was good, and I could easily 
recite from his lectures without the 
trouble of taking notes. I rather sus- 
pected that he did not very much like 
this, as it may have seemed to him that 
it showed a want of appreciation of 
his prelections. But that was not the 
fact at all. 

He had small patience with a slow or 
dull student. His own mind was so 
alert and quick that be was hardly able 
to enter into the process of a sluggish 


mind. There were several fellows in 


my large class who were fairly stupid. 
They were faithful men, and one or 
two of them almost excessively pious, 
but they seemed to be nearly devoid of 
any active intellect. It was not easy 
for Dr. Jacobus when he came to cate- 


chise such mento keep from falling 


from grace. He had a very sarcastic 
tongue, and if he had not been so good 
a Christian, he would have been the 
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terror of these good brethren. To a 
degree, he was anyhow. For my part, 
he never called forth my personal af- 
fection, which was probably my own 
fault, but I greatly admired him, and 
found him a very stimulating teacher. 
I have felt for many a year, and feel 
now, that I owe hima great deal for 
the quick, sharp, strenuous way he 
dealt with us. 

In those days, he preached in a little 
church located in a crowded busi- 
ness section of Pittsburgh. While I 
was myself connected with Dr. Paxton’s 
congregation, and attended there moin- 
ing and evening yet, in the afternoon, I 
used to hear Dr. Jacobus. He was in 
fact a remarkable preacher. His after- 
noon congregaticn was made up largely 
of clergymen of the various bodies in 
the city; Methodists, Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, United Presbyterians, and not 
seldom priests of Rome, were found 
there. They came to hear a master in 
Israel. He always used a full manu- 
script. He seemed to buy copy-books, 
with colored covers on them, to write 
his sermons in. He sometimes would 
write his sermon on the right hand 
sheet till he got through the book, and 
tben turn it round and write through 
it again on the blank side. So in 
nreaching, he would go through his 
book preaching from the right-hand 
page, and then flip it round end for 
end, and read the rest of it. He hada 
singular, tripping style of delivery, 
very rapid, very articulate, and with a 
rising inflection at the close of the sen- 
tence. He was much given to antith- 
esis, a balancing of sentences and 
phrases over against each other, show- 
ing the obverse and the reverse side of 
the same truth in a very striking way. 
This gave the charmof rhythm, and al- 
most of classic verse to some of his 
sermons. He was profoundly evanyell- 
cal, devotional, spiritual in his setting 
forth of the truth. He hada most ex- 
traordinary familiarity with the Holy 
Oracles, and a way of presenting the 
truth that was very attractive, as well 
as instructive and edifying. In public 
prayer, he was in my judgment, the 
most remarkable man I ever knew. He 
had a way of weaving the devotional 
parts of the Bible into his prayers, and 
so pertinently, so tenderly, so sweetly, 


that the like of it I have never heard 
from other mortal lips. I have heard 
him quote almost the whole of a long 
psalm in prayer, and yet, not with par- 
rot-like recitation at all, but with such 
fitness, such an unfolding of the sense 
and experience of the-psalmist, as to fill 
me with wonder not only, but as to 
move me to tears. 
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He was Moderator of the Old School 
Assembly of 1869, in May, and of 
course also, at the great reunion of 
the two Assemblies in Pittsburgh, in 
November of the same year. His 
speeches and prayers on these critical 
and most interesting historic occasions 
were models of felicity and fitness. 

In truth, my old teacher to whom I 
was not too much attached while under 
him, grows larger and larger to me 
every year, and my reverence for his 
memory increases. I have the strong 
belief also, that many others of his 
students, including the honored Editor 
of THE OccIDEN’T, would say the same. 

Let me say a few words about the 
other members of that faculty at that 
time. The venerable and venerated 
Dr. David Elliott was professor of 
Polemic Theology and Church Govern- 
ment. He had been a leader in the 
church, but was now well on to eighty 
years old. He was one of the saint- 
liest men I have ever known. His 
presence in the class-room, and else- 
where, was a gracious benediction. But 


his teaching days were over. Dr. . 


Samuel J. Wilson was then young, very 
studious, ambitious, reserved, devoted, 
and eloquent. I think I have heard 
him speak sometimes, when he thrilled 
me as no other man ever did. He 
taught us History and Homiletics. In 
the lecture-room, he sometimes rose to 
the height of stirring eloquence. He 
was avery kindling teacher. Dr. W. 
M. Paxton still lives, in an honored 
age, at Princeton. He gave us lectures 
on the sermon. He was a very accom- 
plished preacher, and a princely gentle- 
man. For him, I had and still have 
very high regard. He never failed in 
all these years, to do mea _ kindness 
when any opportunity offered. 

With the exception of Dr. Paxton, all 
these able, useful and honored men 
have long since entered into their rest 
and reward. Their memory is cherished 
with affection by a great company of 
ministers in all parts of this land, and 
among the heathen of other lands. In 
very truth, their lines have gone out 
into all the earth. 

San Jose, Cal. 


Falsehood is in a hurry; it may be at 
any moment detected and punished. 
Truth is calm, serene; its judgment is 
on high; its wing cometh out of the 
chambers of eternity.—/arker. 


I look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 
I feel Thy touch, Eternal Love, 
And all is well again; 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 
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THE SOUL’S CRY FOR GOD. 


BY REV. JOHN Q. ADAMS. 
(For THE OCCIDENT.) 


“Oh, that I knew where I might find Him!” 

“Canst thou by searching find out God?” 

‘fAnd ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart.” 


But “my soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God!” 

Jesus Christ answers: “No one know- 
eth the Son, save the Father; neither 
doth anyone know the Father, save the 
Son and He to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal him.” 

Then, O Christ, show us the Father! 

‘“‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father. Iam come a light into the world, 
that whosoever believeth on me may not 
abide in darkness. He that followeth 
me shall have the light of life.”’ 

Believest thou this? 

A great cry is heard. it is wrung 
from human hearts the world over. 
They may speak a varying language; 
the cry may not always be articulate, 
but it is world-wide and agonizing: 
Show us God! Where, O where, shall I 
find Him! What answer is given? 

‘Science answers, or rather scientific 
theorists: We have not seen Him 
through the telescope, nor found Him 
under the microscope; neither the scalp- 
el nor the laboratory’s agents or reagents 
have brought Him to light. We have 
not been able to reduce Him toa formu- 
la, nor weigh Himinourscales. Where 
we have looked for Him, we do not tne 
Him. ‘Therefore we conclude that He 
is not. There is no God. 

But the cry does not die into silence. 
The world’s din does not stifle it. Itin- 
creases in volume. It grows more and 
more heart-rending. Above all other 
cries is heard this ‘“‘still sad music of hu- 
manity,” voicing its very life: “My soul 
thirsteth for the living God.” 


Philosophy attempts to answer: “We 
will proceed to demonstrate God.” She 
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fumbles with words, and is impotent in 
her conclusions. She has undertaken 
an impossible task. Demonstration of 
God would be fatal to a belief in God. 
And while we are attempting the im- 
possible, the thirsty soul is perishing. 

More persistent growsthecry. Noth- 
ing but the living God will meet the 
need. And as we cry. above the noise 
of the theorist in science or philosophy, 
above warring creeds and the strife of 
tongues, is heard the voice of Jesus 
Christ, clear and sweet, speaking as 
never man did speak. Eagerly do we 
listen. The heart is satisfied. Life 
takes on new meaning. The world is 
God’s world. . We are in our Father’s 
house, and the door is open which lets 
us into His immediate presence. We 
have seen God, and henceforth we walk 
on holy ground. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


THE CHERUBIM. 


BY REV. JOHN E. DAY. 
(For THE OCCIDENT.) 

What were they? What their signifi- 
cance? What practical lessons do they 
teach? 

The etymology of the word is uncer- 
tain. Iniits singular form it seems to 
imply a winged messenger, an angel. 
A similar Hebrew root means, ‘‘to draw 
near,’’ conveying the idea of ministry, 
of service, which is also implied in the 
word angel, especially in the economy 
of redemption. 

This appears to be the office of the 
cherubim in prophecy. Their first men- 
tion in Scripture is in connection with 
the fall. In the book of Revelation, al- 
though not specifically named they are 
described as the ministers of God’s sov- 
ereign will, executing his decrees. They 
find no place in the Apostle’s descrip- 
tion of heaven. Their ministry is con- 
fined to a world of sin and sorrow. They 
were represented in the furniture of the 
tabernacle. They occupied a similar 
position in the temple. 

In the vision of the prophet Ezekiel 
they moved ina direction away from 
the temple overshadowed by the depart- 
ing glory of the Lord’s house. Their 
appearance is closely connected with 
impending judgment, yet a closer anal- 
ysis will show that they are ministers, 
not of wrath, but of mercy. The place 
of the Lord’s presence was upon the 
mercy-seat overlaid with pure gold. 
There the cherubim stretched out their 
wings. There was God’s throne and 
there the scene of his glory. We ure 
justified from the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture along this line in the conclusion 
that while the flaming sword at the 
gates of Paradise barred the way to the 
tree of life, the cherubim were God’s 
ministers of mercy bidding fallen man 
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to look for anew and living way by 
which he might seek and obtain eternal 
life. This is paralleled in Ezekiel’s 
vision. Looking down over the valley 
of the Euphrates there was a nation 


“once glorious as a heavenly inheritance, 


now a humiliated captive toa heathen 
king. It was a time of severe judgment 
to Israel. Where were the promises 


made to Abraham? Where now was 
David's inheritance? To what purpose 
were all the bright visions of Isaiah? 

To the prophet’s eye there was a 
scene above that was more than an 
antidote to the scene below. There was 
a throne and a sapphire sky. God's 
sovereigny in the exercise of Divine 
love set in Heaven’s bright light. The 
clouds were allearth-born. The cheru- 
bim, God’s ministers of mercy. were go- 
ing straight forward in their work of 
redemption, sothat Israel in Babylon 
with harps on the willows and with 
their tears mingling with the waters of 
the Euphrates, were yet more secure 
than Nebuchadnezzar upon his golden 
throne. And what then are the lessons 
of the cherubim? They teach us that 
God’s plans and purposes. have a defi- 
nite aim. No power can thwart his 
Almighty will. There is progress ina 
given direction toward the acconiplish- 
ment of the Divine plan. God is faith- 
ful in his covenant relations with his 
people and he exercises his sovereignty 
over the affairs of men. 

Havre, Montana. 


“THE KING’S BUSINESS REQUIRETH 
HASTE.”” 1 Sam. 21:8. 


BY WILLAMETTE. 
|For THE OCCIDENT. | 


The work of Foreign Missions, which 
is emphatically the King’s business, re- 
quires haste for many reasons. The 
vast majority of our race are spending 
their lives miserably in the habitations 
of cruelty, with no illuminating ray to 
lighten the deep darkness in which 
they dwell. More than this, they are 
pacing down tothe deeper darkness of 
an undone eternity. And they, our 
brothers, whether Aborigines, Africans 
or Mongolians, need our intervention 
through the medium of our prayers, our 
contributions, and our personal labor. 
Does the case admit of delay? Shall we 
dare, locking the heathen in the face, 
to plead at the judgment, that the 
claims of pleasure or worldly ambition, 
so dimmed our spiritual vision, that we 
did not realize their condition? We do 
not turna deaf ear to the cry of the 
widow and the fatherless. Shall we not 
display at least equal zeal to show the 
way of escape from e/erna/ death, to the 
unnumbered millions who are yet igno- 
rant of it, that they, beholding the 
Savior of the world, may learn the great 
happiness of Christian living, the match- 


less peace of Christian dying, the in- 
effable bliss of heaven! 


We need to hasten because “the time 


is short,”—the days of toil will soon be 
past. Some of our best Christian work- 
ersare continually being called to higher 
service, and as the ranks are thinned, 
we are reminded of the necessity of do- 
ing what our hands find to do with our 
full strength, for “the night cometh in 
which no man shall work.” 

Haste is requisite on the part of those 
who have a heart tothe work of the 
evangelization of the world, because 
there is yet a large proportion of those 
who love Christ, whodo not realize that 
affection for Him means also work for 
Him. The harvest fields are white, but 
alas! how inadequate the prayers of- 
fered for the perishing, how small the 
gifts, how few the laborers sent! 

Our “marching orders” were given 
more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
But until this century began were they 
not practically ignored by the majority 
of Christians? It is impossible to make 
up for our own past neglects and much 
more for those of others, but it is quite 
possible now to exercise increasing dili- 
gence,—to work while the day lasts. 

The King of Kings has this under- 
taking in charge, and therefore final 
success iscertain. He shall “give Thee 
the heathen for Thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost partsof the earth for Thy 
possession.” Desiring as we do, the 
privilege of aiding in this glorious cam- 
paign, we may profitably remember that 
when Alexander was asked how he con- 
quered the world, he replied, “By not 
delaying.” 

He who issued our commission Him- 
self bought us with a price, and grati- 
tude to. Him should lead us to hasten 
on willing feet to prove our sincere de- 
votion by our loving obedience. 

Do we need any additional incentive 
-o earnest Christian service? He whom 
we serve loyally will reward us most 
royally: ‘‘For so an entrance shall be 
ministered unto you abundantly into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

Portland, Oregon. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEIMIBLY. 


The day of the issue of this paper is 
the day of the meeting of our General 
Assembly. And as we write, itis pleas- 
ant to think of the gathering of our 
representative ministers and elders from 


all parts of the land, of the happy meet- 
ing of old friends who in many cases 
have not met before for years, of the 
cordial greetings upon the lips of all, 
and the goodly fellowship which is to 
be enjoyed for the twelve or thirteen 
days of the sessions. The heart grows 
warm as we think of the great Assem- 
bly listening with rapt interest to the 
Moderator’s sermon, and the pulse beats 
faster as we imagine the stirring scene 
of the new Moderator’s election. And 
then, when the Committees are ap- 
pointed and the work apportioned, such 
a hive of industry as the Assembly pre- 
sents throughout the days of its sessions 
is rarely seen anywhere else. 

There are some who favor triennial 
instead of annual meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but we can not but feel 
that such infrequency would be a loss 
every way. Eventhe money it would save 
to the mileage fund would not bea clear 
gain to the church, for the cost of the 
annual mileage fund is more than re- 
imbursed in increased contributions to 
the Boards resulting from the enthus- 
iasm that is quickened by discussions 
and popular meetings at the Assembly. 
And the business of our great and grow- 
ing church is vast and important, and 
needs prompt and continuous attention. 
Our General Assemblies have never 
found time hanging heavily on their 
hands for lack of work, and among the 
factors of the wondrous prosperity and 
growth of our beloved church there is 
none more potent than the General As- 
sembly. Its practical wisdom, its sound 
judgment, its promptness and efficiency 
in business, its devotion to truth and 
righteousness, have been the stay of the 
church in trying times and her safe 
guide in times of perplexity. When the 
Assembly spoke on any important mat- 
ter, ‘‘then had the churches rest.” 

We do not hold the infallibility of the 
General Assembly, though we believe 
that body comes nearer to its attainment 
than any pope that ever lived. Its voice 
is not the voice of one man, but ofa 
multitude of chosen men of the church, 
filled with the spirit of. prayer, and re- 
inforced by the prayers of the whole 
church which they represent. If ever 
vox populi is vox Det, itis likely to be 
when the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly is gathered together in the Spirit of 
the Lord. 
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Our present Assembly will need, and 
should have, the earnest prayers of the 
church. Many high and important mat- 
ters will come before it, many difficult 
and perplexing duties will be laid upon 
it. And itis meeting atatime when 
the nation is at war and men’s hearts 
are full of anxiety. May the voice of 
true piety and patriotism be heard in 
all its deliverances, and may Divine 
wisdom guide it toa right solution of 


all the perplexing questions of the hour. 


THE WAR. 


As the war progresses, the mind of 
our people becomes more and more 
clear as to its justice and righteousness 
on the part of our nation, and their en- 
thusiasm is increasingly kindled by the 


success of our arms. The utterances 
from our pulpits are eloquent in patri- 
otic sentiment, and the response from 
the pews is most appreciative and 
cordial. It is evident that our Ameri- 
can people are of one mind and one 
heart about this war, and that it is their 
determination, by God’s help, to carry 
it through to the full accomplishment of 
the grand ends for which it has been 
undertaken. Truly there is. something 
sublime in the conception of this under- 
taking, this espousal of the cause of the 
weak, the suffering, the oppressed; this 
rising in our wrath to say.that the 
cruelty and inhumanity which for years 
have cried to heaven must stop now 
and forever; this turning aside from our 
buying and selling,our sowing and reap- 
ing, to take up the weapons of warfare 
and sacrifice money and life in a cause 
which selfish policy would say is no 
concern of ours. That it has become 
an actual realization is a proof that we 
are more truly a Christian nation than 
we ever believed ourselves to be, thai 
the spirit of the Good Samaritan has at 
last entered intothe heart of one nation 
on the face of the globe, and that Amer- 
ica has determined, whatever other 
nations may do, to be governed in her 
relations to mankind by the principles 
of the gospel of Christ. 


It is a glorious example, this we are 


setting to the great nations of Europe. 
And may we not hope that not only 
shall the end be achieved at which we 
directly aim, in the liberation of op- 
pressed and suffering Cuba; but that 
our example will be followed by the 
European powers, and other bolts be- 
sides Spain be expunged from the fair 
escutcheon of our modern civilization. 


The following item, just received, will | 


doubtless be of interest to many of our 
readers:— Under the efficient leadership 
of their president, Lady Lee Anderson, 
the Ladies’ Society-in Dublin, Ireland, 
have practically undertaken the full 
care of the orphanage at Aijintab, 
Turkey, and are sending a lady to take 
the position as matron. They will thus 
have charge of some 300 Armenian 
orphans, and very much lighten the 
work of the American missionaries. 
The Swiss are supporting 230 orphans 
in Sivas for a term of five years, and 
have sent two excellent ladies |to look 


after their welfare and instruction. In 
twenty centers the American mission- 
aries are still caring for more than 2000 
orphans, supported by funds sent 
through the National Armenian Relief 
Committee, Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall 
St., New York, Treas. 


The Presbyterian Sunday schools of 
San Francisco will have a union excur- 
sion and outing at Los Gatos Park, in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, on Saturday, 
May 2ist. A special train will leave 
the Southern Pacific Depot, Third and 
Townsend streets, at 8:30 a. m. Return- 
ing will leave Los Gatos at 4 p. m. 
Adults 50 cents. Children under twelve 
years of age, 25cents. Early applica- 
tion should be made to the officers of 
the respective Sunday schools. This is 
arare opportunity to spend a pleasant 
day in the country. 


The table of Statistics of the Presby- 
tery of Los Angeles, prepared by the 
eficient Stated Clerk, Rev. P. D. Young, 
is the most complete and satisfactory 
report of the kind we have ever seen. 
Such tables, published annually by 
Stated Clerks of Presbyteries and dis- 
tributed freely in the churches, would 
be of great interest and value, and would 
do much to stimulate the activities and 
benevolences of the churches. 


We give this week an account of the 
annual meeting of the Presbyterian 
Orphanage from the facile pen of its 
President, Mrs. Browne. Another in- 
teresting sketch of the day and the in-- 
stitution, which has been received, must 
be deferred until our next issue. - 


Tho Presbyterian Orphanage. 


BY MRS. P. D. BROWNE, PRESIDENT. 


Wednesday, May 11th, wasa day that 
carried joy to the hearts of the vast 
throngs that found their way to San 


Rafael. It was not because the day was 
beautiful, and the town more beautiful 
than ever before (if such a thing were 
possible), but it was because we saw one 
hundred and fifteen bright happy chil- 
dren inthe formative period of their 
lives, under as good influences as could 
be found in any home in the state. 

We cannot dwell on the verses from 
the Bible they gave us, the hymns and 
patriotic songs they sang, nor on their 
pride in making us all feel at home, as 
luncheon was served at the Orphanage. 
The ladies of San Rafael, as heretofore, 
kindly looked after our wants. 

But there were the girls’ exercises at 
noon full of interest and there were two 
or three things that marked that day 
quite out from ordinary meetings. There 
is one picture that will forevet “hang 
on memory’s wall.” It was the little 
boys in Continental hats (of red and 
white and blue paper) and their flags and 
patriotic songs after luncheon beneath 
the “old oak tree” at the Orphanage. 
We were glad once more, when the 


Boys’ League came to the front and read 


their constitution which was, that they 
were to live for God and the right, to 
assist in the duties of the household, 


and help the younger children to do 
right day by day. Then there was a 
presentation of a gold badge on which 
were the letters T. T. H. N. As the 
President pinned this badge upon the 
boy-president she said, “This means 
Touch not, taste not, handle not any 
thing that can defile you.” Then the 
Secretary said, “Remember the last let- 
ter N. also stands for Noble: Ever be 
noble like your pastor.” Then the chil- 
dren’s pastor was given to them as a 
model; when tempted through life to 
do wrong they were to remeinber the 
words upon that badge, and that the 
last word given them—Noble—nobility, 
was never to be forgotten. This pre- 
-sentation was touching as a letter was 
read from the donor of the badge. It 
was made from the chain of her mother 
now dead, who had loved the Presbyter- 
ian church and trained her children in 
it. The lady sent the gift in the form 
of aring to be worn as a reward for 
good behavior. She said “It is all I have 
to give.’ May this gift, made intoa 
badge, be multiplied a hundred fold by 
gifts from those more blessed financially 
and bring forth blessings a thousand 
fold upon the children who are to wear 
it. The boysare to wear it six months 
and then the girls. The girls’ exercises 
spoke of thoroughness. We could but 
feel as we wended our way homeward 
from our Presbyterian Orphanage that 
afternoon, that piety and patriotism 
were so instilled into the hearts of those 
little ones that all life’s storms could 
- never obliterate them. We were much 
amused at some ladies who had been 
asked to aid in clothing some of the 
children, and had felt they could not. 
After the exercises under the tree, one 
of them said, “I think we can take one 
of those little girls. We would like to.” 
And then before leaving, at the close of 
the afternoon exercises, they went back 
to the Home saying, ‘‘We would like a 
second little girl to clothe.” 

We speak of this work in detail as 
those who could not be there like to 
know to what they are giving. Since that 
day a mother, wholong years ago had 
buried her only child grown to woman- 
hood, said to me, “Do you think the 
books my daughter had when a little 
girl would do good to the little ones at 
the Orphanage and make them happy? 
I would love to give the books to them.” 
They will be prized, and may we not 
also believe that that stricken mother’s 
heart may find comfort as she blesses 
the motherless ones. During the exer- 
cises a card came to the president from 
the audience asking, “Is there not to be 
an opportunity for the atdience to give 
for the new farm?” What president 
could resist that appeal? Surely not the 
president ofthat orphanage, and cer- 
tainly not that treasurer. And then 
the gifts flowed in, gifts that will be re- 
ported in the next OCCIDENT with 
others. 

This is only a brief sketch of the 
eventful annual meeting. Next year we 
expect to meet in our new home. 

As many wish to help if they know 
exactly how their money is to be used, 
we will say, this society was incorpo- 


helpful. 


tire building. 
(with Dr. Noble) most helpful in the 
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rated in 1895. Then we will clearly 
state just how $10 now will be most 
Ten dollars from many means 
untold help to the orphans just at this 
time, and your $10 will be one toward 
the amount, as you will see. 


Seminary, cost $4000. On this farm is 
to be our new home. Toward this we 
have paid $2500. Onethousand dollars 
of this amount was given us by the 
friend of all little ones, Mrs. Hearst. 
Fifteen hundred remained for the final 
payment. Of that amount we have al- 


ready raised a little over $300. 


We can not begin to build while 
there is one dollar of indebtedness up- 
on our land. 

But when we have paid for our land 
Mr. Robert Dollar will at once place 
upon that land the lumber for the en- 
Mr. Dollar has been 


purchase of the land. 

If one hundred and thirty people will 
at onee send us ten dollars each, our 
land will be paid for, the lumber placed 
upon it, and our building will be begun 
next month. Will you be ove? But one 
says,—*There is more wanted than the 
mere lumber,’ and we reply, “‘Yes, 
but there are other kind hearted 
men and women in the _ State 
beside Mr. Dollar who.can help us as 
he is doing.” But we must get the land 
first. For this we ask you for $10,00. 
The reason of our haste is, that we are 
overcrowded in our present quarters 
and are compelled to refuse worthy 
children; our lease soon expires and we 
do not wish to renew it, as it was only 
an old building fitted up for a work 
which we did not dream would so soon 
grow tosuch proportion, and we are 
anxious to. place our children where 
they can till the soil, and be producers 
if upon ever so small ascale, teaching 
them that as producers and _ not con- 
sumers merely they will make valuable 
American citizens. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF SAN RAFAEL. 


BY R. J. TRUMBULL. 


At the request of thirteen persons 
who afterward constituted the charter 
members, Rev. W. H. Cain, then an 
agent of the American Sunday School 
Union, organized the First Presbyter- 
ian church of San Rafael, Sept. 26, 1860. 
Ai Barney and D.A. Brown were elected 
Elders. On the following day Wm. J. 
Dickson, Alex. Elder, D. A. Brown, Ai 
Barney and J. Calvin Dickson were 
elected Trustees. Services were con- 


ducted from Sabbath to Sabbath in a 
small hall by Revs. W. H. Cain, Albert 
Williams (one of the pioneer ministers) 
and A. W. Loomis—the Chinese mis- 
sionary—till Nov. 21st of the same year, 
when Rev. Mr. Williams, under appoint- 
ment of Presbytery, preached and com- 


_pleted the organization by ordaining 


and installing the Elders elect. Various 
ministers supplied the pulpit till June 


> 21st of the following year, when the 


Our farm, 
“near our San Anselmo Theological 


congregation elected Rev. Townsend E. 
Taylor, Stated Supply, who continued 
in this relation for three. years, when he 
was succeeded by Rey. J. S. Hawk. 
Mr. Hawk labored faithfully for the 
short period of one year, when he was 
called to his reward. 

In 1871 (Memorial year) an effort was 
made to raise funds for a church build- 
ing lot, resulting in the securing of $585. 
This sum was increased by contribu- 
tions from San Francisco churches till 
$1000 was secured, and a lot purchased. 
No steps, however, were taken toward 
the erection of a building till Rev. Jas. 
S. McDonald, who succeeded Mr. Hawk, 
was called as Pastor. A church home 
being considered a necessity by him, he 


applied himself energetically in this 


direction, and with such success, that, 
with the assistance of friends, a buiding 
was erected and dedicated, without 
debt, within one year, at an expense 
(with furnishings provided by the la- 
dies) of about $6000. Mr. McDonald 
continued as Pastor till Dec. 1883, 
when he resigned to enter upon the 
work of Synodical Missionary. 

Rev. Arthur Crosby was called from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and began his ministry 
in this church in the Spring of 1884, 
and continued as pastor till the Fall of 
1892, when he resigned to enter upon 
the management of Mount Tamalpais 
Military Academy. During his time, 
the church building proving too small 
to accommodate the growing congrega- 
tion, it was enlarged at an expense of 
$3000.00. While Mr. Crosby was still 
pastor, Mrs. Ella F. Park, a member of 
the church, made a most generous offer 
to assist in the erection of a new build- 
ing, but notwithstanding the matter 
was carefully considered and some sub- 
scriptions secured, the work of erecting 
the new structure was not undertaken 
till after the installation of the present 
pastor, Rev. W. B. Noble, D. D., under 
whose leadership and by whose untir- 
ing labor, the enterprise was carried on 
to its completion. | 

This church is now occupying one of 
the finest structures within the bounds 
of our Synod. The lot is most eligible 
and the building, which is of stone, is 
modern in construction and peculiarly 
well adapted to the wants of the congre- 
gation. It cost about $40,000. On the 
lot there is ample room for a manse, 
which it is hoped will be erected at no 
late day. Of the original thirteen mem- 
bers, eight are known to be still alive. 
Three worthy men who served in the 
eldership have been called to their re- 
ward—Ai Barney, A. C. Nichols and 
Thos. B. Morris. The membership at 


‘present is about 200, and the number on 


the Sunday school roll is nearly 300. 
The present Elders are R. J. Trumbull, 
Chas. H. Fish, Chas. C. Stevenson and 
Dr. W.F. Jones. Within the shadow 
of this church may be seen the massive 
walls of the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, the well organized and 
equipped Mt. Tamalpais Military Acad- 
emy and the Presbyterian Orphanage, 
with its more than a hundred children, 
now planning for the erection of suit- 
able buildings for its growing needs. 


| 


May Ig, 1898 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.,-May gth, 1898. 
To Pastors, Ruling Elders, and Churches. 
Dear Brethren:—The General Assem- 


bly of our beloved Church will meet 
within a few days, to consider the great 
and important interests connected with 
our general missionary and benevolent 
agencies. The depressing influences of 
financial stringency have in recent 
years, rested upon all our work asa 
church. Further, the time has come 
when with united front we should move 
forward to the accomplishmentof great- 
er things than have been known in the 
past. An earnest request is therefore 
made that prayer be offered in all our 
church services, before and during the 
sessions of the Assembly, for the rich 
blessing of God upon its deliberations, 


and forthe guidance of the Divine 


Spirit, so that we may be brought yet 
closer together as fellow believers and 
fellow -workers, and every interest of 
Christ’s great kingdom may be advanced. 
Yours in the service of Christ, | 
Sheldon Jackson, Moderator. 
Wm. Henry Reberts. 
Wm. FE. Moore. 


Church News. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND—First church.—At the 
recent annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion, Mr. W. R. Mackenzie, who has so 
efficiently and acceptably served the 
church as treasurer for the past five 
years, tendered his resignation, and Mr. 
A.S. Patullo was appointed in his place. 
Mr. Mackenzie has held the office dur- 
ing a period of great business depres- 
~ sion, when people found it hard and 
often impossible to meet their financial 
engagements and yet he has had the 
satisfaction of seeing the church respond 
faithfully to the calls of the various 


boards and greatly reduce the debt on 


the church building. The new treas- 


urer, Mr. Patullo, is well fitted to fulfil 


the responsibilities of the position, 
which is of so much importance to the 
congregation. Oneofthe most precious 
ccmmunion seasons of the year was 
that of April 17th, when thirty-five per- 
sons were received into the church, 
with twenty-five of these on confession 
of faith; precious, not alone because of 
the gladness with which these acces- 
sions were welcomed, but because of 
the manifest presence of the Spirit in 
sO many waiting hearts. Upon Sab- 
bath, May ist, Dr. Hill exchanged pul- 
pits with Rev. Mr. Marcotte, of Astoria, 


who preached excellent sermons at 


morning aud evening services. A de- 
lightful reception to the new members 
was held Tuesday evening May 3rd, in 
the church parlors, although not so 
largely attended as could have been 
wished, owing to tne strong counter at- 
traction of a patriotic celebration and 
military parade.—The question of prop- 
er Sabbath observance. has lately been 


brought before the Christian people of 


Portland, and particularly the loyal 
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Presbyterians of First church, as a “live 
issue.’ The point in question was 
raised by the proposal of the ‘““‘Woman’s 
Emergency Corps” to give a Sunday 
afternoon concert to raise money for 
the Oregon volunteer soldiers, at Camp 
McKinley, on May 8th, with all the ac- 
cessories of pea-nut and lemonade 
stands under the auspices of the “Corps.” 
A large number of patriotic Christian 
ladies of the city, who are enthusiastic 
members of the new organization, led 
by one of the most honored members of 
its executive committee, instantly and 
earnestly protested against such a need- 
less use of the Sabbath asa means to 
raise money, but their protests were in 
vain, even when united with a formal 
written request from all the leading 
pastors of the city, including the name 
of Rev. W. S. Gilbert, chaplain ofthe 
regiment. Many ot the Christian ladies 
of the “Corps” repudiated all share in 
the Sunday concert movement, and 
united in a pledge to raise one hundred 
dollars, the sum desired for each com- 
pany, by Saturday evening May 7th, 
which they successfully accomplished 
with a considerable surplus. At the 
regular prayer meeting of this church 
held on Thursday evening the 5th inst. 
“Sabbath Observance’’ was the topic 
under consideration and reference was 
made to the entertainment announced 
to be held at Camp McKinley on Sun- 
dav the 8th inst. for the purpose of 
tfaising money for the benefit of the 
Second Regiment of Oregon Volunteers. 
A large congregation was present and 
remarks from several members indicated 
great interest and an unqualified dis- 
approval of the Sunday entertainment 
as being unnecessary to the attainment 
of the object desired and in violation of 
recognized Christian standards as to a 
proper observance of the Sabbath. The 
following resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved: That we commend the 
Christian women who refused to give 
their support to a Sunday entértain- 
ment, and to the pastors who protested 
against it, and that a committee con- 
sisting of S. T. Lockwood, R. K. War- 
ren and D. W. Wakefield be appointed 
to draft resolutions expressing the sense 
of this meeting upon the subject under 
consideration, The resolutions which 
the committee formulated in compliance 
with request as expressed in the above 
resolution are as follows: 

Resolved: That we the members of 
the First Presbyterian church and con- 
gregation heartily approve the action 
of the Christian women of this city who 
in obedience to their convictions, re- 
fused to give their approval and’ sup- 
port to a Sunday entertainment for the 
benefit of our volunteers and promptly 
pledged their share of the money re- 
quired and have successfully raised the 
same by direct contribution. 
~ Resolved: That we fully endorse 
and commend the Chaplain of the Sec- 
ond Regiment and the pastors of the 
city churches for their firm and em- 
phatic protest against the proposed 
Sunday entertainment to be held in 


defiance of the established and well- 
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known beliefs and practices of Chris- 
tians ot all denominations as to the 
proper observance of the Sabbath. 

Resolved: That asthe Christian peo- 
ple of this country have from the com- 
mencement of our National history been 
foremost in loyalty to the Government 
and in all humanitarian and beneficent 
work in peace and in war, our brave 
volunteers can find in this history un- 
qualified assurances of our sympathy 
and support in every emergency the 
future may bring to them. . 

Resolved: That we regard the Chris- 
tian Sabbath as fundamental to the 
stability and perpetuity of our Govern- 
ment and that its due observance is 
conducive to the highest type of man- 
hood and is enjoined by the word of 
God. S. 7. Lockwood, 

R. K. Warren. 
D. W. Wakefield. 
Committee. 
The sermon preached, by Dr. Hill, on 
“God’s Holy Day,”’ while far from any 
spirit of bitter intolerance, so strongly 
presented the arguments for a reverent 
and conscientious observance of the 
Sabbath that it must be engraved upon 
the minds ofall present, never to be 
forgotten. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BEN Lomonp.—The Santa Cruz 
County Convention of C. E. was held 
in Ben Lomond Presbyterian church on 
Friday and Saturday May 6th and 7th. 
We hope the church and C. EB. will be 
greatly revived and strengthened. God’s 
Spirit was present in great power and 
we hope it will be a general reviving 
of the members of our C. EK. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

Whereas, the leaders of our great C. 
E. work have. emphasized the work ot 
Sabbath Observance; and Whereas, we 
believe that the observance of God’s ap- 
pointed Holy Lord’s Day is essential to 
the practice of the Presence of God, the 
great special theme of the convention; 
and Whereas, by Sunday baseball play- 
ing the Lord’s Day is much desecrated 
in our County; Therefore, be it Resolved, 
that this convention recommend that ev- 
ery Society have committee on Sabbath 
Observance work and that the societies 


as a whole, work with zeal to discour- 


age the attendance on Sunday baseball 
games and the countenancing of the 
Sunday ball playing in any way. The 
following officers were elected: pres. 
Miss Lizzie White, Watsonville; rst. 
vice pres. C. EK. West, Soquel; 2d vice 
pres., Miss Minnie Bagnall, Ben Lomond; 
3rd vice pres., Mrs. F. M. Porter, Boulder 
Creek; Sec., Miss Lelia Beebe, Watson- 
ville; cor. sec., Mrs. Emma _ Kitch, 
Santa Cruz; sup. of Junior work, Mrs. 
K.H, Ryall, Skyland. The next conven- 
tion will be held in Watsonville. There 
being no further business the delegates 
adjourned tothe grove near the church 
where the good ladies of Ben Lomond 
had. prepared a repast of good things 
which strengthen the inner man after. 
which they, returned tostheir several 
homes with good fellowship to ‘the 
people of Ben Lomond. May the 
church and C. E. of Ben: Lomond -carry. 
on the good work begun. 


| 
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The American Presbyterian Church, 
Its Position, Opportunity and 
Responsibility. 


BY REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D. D., LL. D. 


Sermon opening General Assembly May Ig. 


‘‘Begin to possess that thou mayest inherit 
the land.”—Deuteronomy 2:31. 


It is not without significance that 
America should have remained hidden 
from the civilized world until the close 
of the fifteenth century. 

For ages history had recorded in brick 
and stone, on papyrus and parchment, 
the rise and growth, the decay and fall 
ot nations in Asia, Africa and Europe; 
but the story of America remained a 
blank; its very existence was unknown. 

The Church of God, which in’ patri- 
archal days was established in the fami- 
ly of Abraham, and during the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation was confined to his 
seed, with the coming of Christ was 
thrown open to “every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation.” 

At first creeping along the shore of 
the Mediterranean to Rome, it spread 
over all Europe. But everywhere it was 
more or less complicated with and tram- 
meled by the State, and occasionally 
used by the State for the oppression of 
the people. Even the great Reformation 
of the sixteenth century was more or 
less political in its aims and methods. 
Heathen or Christian, there has always 
been in the religions of the world a con- 
nection between Chureh and State. 
The custom of ages had -so intrenched 
itself in men’s minds that it did not oc- 
cur to them there could be a better way. 
And yet while thisconnection existed it 
was impossible for the church to secure 
an environment suitable to its highest de- 
velopment; an environment that would 
give it the widest freedom and make 
possible a “free church in a free state.” 
To secure this, it was necessary to get 
out from under the influence of the past; 
to find a new land where ancient cus- 
toms were not intrenched; where en- 
tangling alliances with the state could 
be thrown off—a new land where the 
church could go back to the spirit of 
Christ and start anew in the conquest of 
the world. Suchaland had God re- 
served for such a time, and He had pre- 
pared His church to take possession of it. 

Even before the Reformation God 
was preparing the way for it. The New 
Learning passed over Europe like the 
breath of God. The discovery of print- 
ing had multiplied Bibles, that increas- 
ing numbers could have and study the 
Word of God in theirown house. This 
developed intelligent and independent 
thinkers. Then came the Reformation 
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(1517) to quicken the Word, warm the 
heart, and convert the life; to prepare 
a special people for a new land and a 
new departure in church life. Then as 
persecutions arose that the early church 
might be scattered abroad preaching the 
Word; so there arose the persecutions of 
Charles IX. and Louis XIV. in France, 
Philip If. and his cruel agent, the 
Duke of Alva, in Holland, Henry VIII. 
and bloody Mary in England, and later 
Charles I. and Archbishop Laud in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, to pre- 
pare and make ready the people whom 
God had chosen to abandon home and 
country, and journey to a new land 
where they could worship God with 
none to molest or make them afraid. 
Contemporaneous with these movements 
was the discovery of Columbus. There 
beyond the “pillars of Hercules,’ be- 
yond the “Ultima Thule” of history, be- 
yond eventhe “Fortunate Islands” of 
antiquity, across the unknown waters, 
stood the land which God had hidden 
for ages, waiting for the fullness of time 
when a people should be specially pre- 
pared to occupy it. 
CHRISTIAN FOUNDATIONS. 

Then was born a nation in righteous- 
ness. The nations of Europe and Asia; 
the nations of antiquity (except Israel), 
were born in war and conquest, in blood 
and ambition; but these United States 
were founded by those who sought first 
and foremost a land where they could 
worship God untrammeled by kings 
and governments; they came not for 
conquest but for civil and religious lib- 
erty. | 

As the first. official act of Columbus 
was the erection of the Cross of Christ 
upon the New World, so the first sounds 
heard by the native races on the shores 
of America were those of prayer and 
praise. 

‘‘And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang 
With the anthems of the free.” 

It is of interest to note in this connec- 
tion that the first Protestant worship on 
the shores of America, was by the 
French Presbyterians, the Huguenots, 
in 1562—fifty-eight years before the 
landing of the Mayflower at Plymouth 
Rock. 

Many and divers were the nationali- 
ties that sought homes in this new land. 
But those, who principally moulded and 
shaped affairs—the pilgrims of destiny 
and builders of empire, who laid founda- 
tions broad and deep for Christ and His 
church; foundations which would sup- 
port the temple of freedom, and through 
all coming time bless the generations,— 
the men above all others, in that epoch- 


making age, who, gathering up the 


lessons of the past, worked out plans 
and laid enduring foundations for civil 
and religious liberty, were the Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish, Hollanders, Hugue- 
nots and Puritans. 

At the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
were the most numerous race in the 
Colonies, numbering about 900,000, or 
one-third of the entire population, while 
the Puritans numbered 600,000, and the 
Cavaliers 400,000. It is estimated there 
were 60,000 of them in New England 
alone; and atthe time they were the 
dominant influence in the United States. 

For centuries in Scotland and Ireland 
they had stood as firm as their eternal 
hills against kingcraft and priestcraft; 
against absolutism in State and Church. 
They endured the rack and thumbscrew 
in the old Castle at Edinburgh; they 
were hunted like wild beasts in their 
mountains; mutilated and branded in 
their persons, butchered, drowned and 
burned at the stake; but in this fiery 
furnace of affliction they were learning 
lessons in political economy, that gave 
Great Britain the “habeas corpus” act, 
a free parliament and constitutional lib- 
erty. They were-in training to found 
a free republic. And when the time 
came to establish the foundations of 
that republic with the sword, no wonder 


_ that twelve of the twenty-four Major- 


Generals of the American Army, and 
over one-half of the troops, should have 
been Scotch and Scotch-Irish. 

True yoke-fellows with them were the 
Hollanders, whose sturdy faith had been 
wrought out and manhood developed 
during those desperate years, when 
they stood asa wall between Protestant- 
ism and its overthrow. A race who 
could conquer the sea and successfully 
withstand the onslaught of a united 
papal Europe, was surely good material 
for foundation stones in free America. 

Then there were the Huguenots, re- 
finedand purified and made meet for their 
high calling to help in laying the founda- 
tions of the church in this goodly land. 
By their baptism of suffering in those 
days when the streets of Paris ran red 


_ with the blood of her best citizens, they 


had been made the apostles of God to 
other lands. The Huguenots who came 
to America were the flower of France 
from the loss of whom she did not re- 
cover foracentury. And brothers with 
the Huguenots and Hollanders and 
Scotch were the Puritans, who, driven 
from their homes by the persecutions of 
Henry VIII., Queen Mary, and the 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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Family Circle. 


GO FORTH AND REAP. 


(John 4:36.) 
BY C. B. BOTSFORD., 
{For THE OCCIDENT. | 


When thou has sown the precious seed 

Of truth and love, by word and deed, 

In patience then the Master heed— 
Go forth and reap! 


When thou hast prayed and waited long, 
For truth hast suffered shame and wrong, 
Take up the hopeful reaper’s song— 

Go forth and reap! 


When thou hast viewed the whitened fieid, 
Burdened with its abundant yield, 
Prepare the harvest blade to wield, 

Go forth and reap! 


Alas! Alas! the precious grain 

Is trodden ’neath the hoof of gain! 

O let the love of Christ constrain— 
Go forth and reap! 


Gird on the reaper’s robes and go 

In fields of sorrow, sin and woe; 

The Master’s love and spirit show, 
And thou shalt reap. 


Go forth and reap while heart and limb 

Are strong; soon death or age shall dim 

Thy sight; take nowthe harvest hymn— 
Go forth and reap! 


The reaper wages full receives, 

And garners up immortal sheaves. 

Let him this promise who believes 
Go forth and reap! 


Then soon will come the joyful day 
When to the Saviour thou may’st say, 
Here, Lord, am I and also they 

Thou gavest me. 


QUESTIONS OF BOUNDARIES. 


BY SUSAN TEALL PERRY. 


. “Questions of disputed boundaries,” 
says Hawthorne, ‘‘are very ticklish ones 
between individuals, evoked by one of 
those entanglements concerning the 
petty nature of existence, which will 
sometimes occur in the most enchant- 
ing web and woof of good feeling and 
high thought.” Questions of limitations 
in the home life are too often quite en- 
tangling, too. Much of the unpleasant- 
ness among loved ones comes from over- 
stepping one’s limitations. How often 
we see one member of the family ap- 
propriating the property of another, 
without so much as asking “by your 
leave.” A very disagreeable state of 
the atmosphere of the home was 
brought about by one sister appropriat- 
ing another sister’s property, some 
wearing apparel, without asking. ‘“‘It 
is my sister’s, so what difference does it 
make ifItake it without asking? I 
shall return it again,” was her logic, 
but the sister resented such a proceed- 
ing. It was her personal property, and 
if it had been asked for, quite likely it 
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would have been cheerfully given, but 
human limitations even in the home are 
to be respected and the overstepping of 
them to be resented. 

Not long since a mother gave away 
one of her little girl’s belongings to a 
child who was younger, a chance visitor 
with its mother. The child’s mother 
was ready to go, and the child was not 
unless it took that toy with it. It had 
never been taught to give up, and so to 
avoid making a scene, the little girl’s 
mother said, ‘‘Let her take it along, I 
don’t think Mary will mind.” 

But Mary when she came home 
missed that particular toy, and when 
her mother told her she had given it 
away the little girl said sadly, “It was 
mine, my very Own mamma, you had 
no right to give it away.” The mother 
said that Mary spoke in a disrespect- 
ful manner, that she had bought the 
toy for her,and had a rightto give it 
away. The mother was wrong; she 
had no more right to give her child’s 
belongings away after she had given 
them to her, than she had to go to her 
neighbor’s and give away the gift she 
had given her. 

It is because we do not respect the 
property and rights of others that it is 
such a hard matter for relatives to live 
in harmony together. Meddling in 
each others affairs, trying to manage any 
member’s matters, whatever they may 
be, is ticklish business. Interierence is 
sure to be productive of unpleasant en- 
tanglement—peccadillos and petty mat- 
ters, like the ‘‘Mother of Mischief,” 
which is no bigger than a midge’s wing, 
bring forth a large, strong progeny of 
evils, sometimes. 

The dear old mother goes to live with 
her children. She sees things going 
on in the home that she feels might be 
bettered, her experienced ways of man- 
aging housekeeping matters she is sure 
are so much wiser. She may be right, 
but let her beware of stepping over the 
boundary line of her limitations as an 
inmate of the family. In her own home 
she was at the helm, but her 
children’s home is not her home, 
in that sense of the word. Per- 
haps some of the hardest discipline 
learned in life comes to the men or 
women who have reached old age, and 
who have no home of their own, and 
live with children. To learn to keep 
quiet under provocation, to give no 
counsel unless it be asked for, and to 
refrain from taking hold and pulling 
and pushing things around as they 


ought to be, is a great discipline. The 
motive to put things in a better state on 
the part of the good old souls is right, 
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but unpleasantness comes of it because 
it is human nature for young people to 
look upon such would-be lifts as a re- 
flection on their ability to dotheir work 
in the world. They are not boys and 
girls any more, but men and women. 
The time has come in life when the sil- 
ver-haired father or mother must learn 
to “go softly.” Sometimes it is the 
other way. The young people go 
into the old home. Naturally they 
wish to change everything to 
their ideas of conforming to modern 
ways. It is the father’s and mother’s 
home. It is full of household gods that 
have kept their position for years—to 
dismantle them makes the old hearts feel 
as if they were losing a part of them- 
selves and theirown happiness. The 
young people wish to control every- 
thing, and sometimes are quite unmind- 
ful of the feelings and rights of the dear 
old folks. We must all learn, if we 
would live harmoniously together, to 
put ourselves in others’ places, some- 
times. 


Then, too, we must run our affairs 
with each other on a strict business 
basis. If one child borrows a penny of 
its brother or sister, see that it is punc- 
tually paid back again. If you older 
ones borrow even afew cents of your | 
children in an emergency, see that you 
do not have to be reminded of it before 
you think to pay it back. It isa just 
debt—a debt that should be paid as 
surely as your grocery bill, or your 
washwoman’s earnings. If finances 
were more strictly taught in the home 
there would be much safer business 
principles established. A guest in a 
home borrowed two cents from a little 
child’s bank to make up some needed 
change. She went away and never 
paid it back. Forgot it. She had 
money enough to pay it a hundred 
times over. It was carelessness, thought- 
lessness on her part, but the child did 
not forget it, and the impression made 
on that young mind in regard to that 
guest’s financial honor will not be 
easily forgotten. The child reasoned 
that it would not be polite for him to 
ask the lady for it, or even to remind 
her in any way of it, and soshe went 
away unmindful of the debt she had in- 
curred from that little boy. Hawthorne 
also says in connection with the ques- 
tions of disputed boundaries, that “the 
right of purchase is the only safe one. 
This is a world of bargain and sale; and 


no absurdity is more certain to be ex- 
posed than the attempt to make it any- 
thing else.” This is true certainly as 
regards finances of any amount.—CAvis- 
tian Work. 


Our Little Men anu Women 

THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A diate of bugles, of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky; 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by' 


Bine and crumson and white tt shines, 
Over the steel-tipt, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights,grim and great, 


Fought to make and save the state! 
Weary marches, and sinking ships: 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 

Days of plenty and days of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong 
Toward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, al! 

Live im the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, the ruftle of drums; 
Aud loyal hearts are beating high; 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 

—H1. Bennett, iu Youth's Companion. 


TURTLE DICK. 


BY EDWIN SANDYS. 

Dick, as I named bim in honor of the 
red-faced lad who found him some where 
in the marshes, was a plebeian turtle— 
the lad called it “turkle.” I say was a 
pleheian, not because Dick is dead, but 
because he has broadened and deyel- 
oped under kind treatment until he has 
become quite a gentleman, and a very 
interesting gentleman at that. 

Dice came, along with a second and 
smaller turtle, in a box, so he is a box- 
turtle sure enough, He isa trifle larger 
than a saucer and is marked with ) ellow 
upon a brownish ground, The other 
turtle is almost black, with a few light 
markings. He and Dick detest each 
other. They are of different varieties, 
and the small black fellow is allowed to 
do as he pleases, in view of the fact 
that he is only beginning to be friendly, 
The pair have full liberty of the garden 
and the studio, They spend most of 
their time in the studio, 

When I took Dick fromthe box he 
hissed like a cat, and his jaws came to- 
gether with a click that suggested cut- 
ting-pliers, The two were turned loose, 
and they erawled about the garden at 
their own sweet wills, apparently eat- 
ing nothing untilthe frost came, Then 
both burrowed deep at opposite corners 
of a flower-bed, and they were soon for- 
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One dev last spring I noticed 


gotten. 
an 


lump in a sunmmy 
cornet, and the Inmp proved ‘to be the 
smaller tuttle alive, thongh rather lan- 
soon ‘brightened up and 
ctrawied about, 


guid, but 1 


A conpile of deys later] was aston- 
ished to see a patch of earth moving. 
Presently Dick emerged and explained 
the mvstery. He was Gull for a time, 
but by the following noon the sun had 
wotked wonders with him. His orange 
needle, and he 


far some- 


eve was Sharp @ 
the watch 
he refused to 


he was 


seemed to be 
thing. 


notice. and 


Hits of meat 
wondered what 
going to live upon. 

When I picked him up he hissed, 
promptiy drew in his head, legs and 
tail, and at once closed his shell. Ina 
spitit of mischief I tapped softly with 
my knuckles upon the center of his 
lower shell, and asked, “Is there any- 
body within?” ‘To my intense amnuse- 
ment his head slowly emerged and he 
looked around in a most comical manner. 
I softly drummed him with my fingers, 
and his legs appeared—he seemed to 
enjoy the performance. 

After that, whenever J] wanted him 
to show his head and legs, the drum- 
ming process proved irresistible. Soon 
I ventured softly to scratch his head, 
and though at first the head would 
vanish like a flash, he did mot evince 
any marked displeasure. At last he 
became perfectly willimg to allow his 
head to be scratched, and I could tickle 
his neck or handle his legs without fear 
of the terrible cutting-jaws. Now he 
seems to enjoy being handled, but the 
hiss sounds, and head and legs vanish, 
if he is touched by any one else than 
myself. 

One evening, after the garden had 
been well sprinkled, I caught him in 
the act of feeding. The sprinkling had 
brought big worms to the surface, and 
Dick came from his favorite corner in 
the studio and began to creep about 
among the plants. He was very intent 
upon his work, and presently I saw 
him change his course and steal for- 
ward, something after the fashion in 
which a cat steals upon a bird. He ad- 
vanced so slowly that his motion was 
almost imperceptible, and when he 
finally halted his neck was extended 
much further than I had ever before 
seen it, 

Directly across his path lay a worm 
as long as a leadpencil. Dick’s head 
stole near to one end of the worm and 
he carefully examined it. Dick cau- 
tiously shifted his head until the other 


end of the worm was within reach, then 
followed a quick snap, and the worm 
was captured. {1 could bear the cutting- 
jaws slicing through the victim, and I 
went down to see what was going on. 
Dick had a foot upon the worm’s body, 
and the worm was as helpless as a man 
would be with an elephant standing on 
him. In a few moments the worm had 
passed to where it would do most good. 
Within ten minutes Dick had missed 
his stroke at a second victim and had 
seized and devoured two others; then 
he toddled back to the studio. 

After that, for a time I dug worms 
for him, but happening to offer him 
some wet bread, he ate it so heartily 
that, with such worms as he catches for 
bimself, it has been his food ever since. 
He can eat half a slice of bread without 
any trouble, and it is interesting to 
watch how neatly he cuts each morth- 
ful and how cleverly he selects the spot 
where he can secure the biggest bite. 

In connection with the worms, one 
other feature of their capture is worth 
noting. Dick appears to be able to see 
them at a considerable distance, and he 
will creep toward one that is working 
up outofthe earth and wait until at 
least three-fourths of the worm are ex- 
posed. During this wait, Dick’s head 
is kept poised in striking position 
directly over the worm, and he takesa 
deliberate aim and opens his jaws wide 
before the final stroke is made. He al- 
ways seizes the head of the worm, and 
the instant he has made good his hold, 
he hacks away and tugs with all his 
strength. Large worms are not easily 
pulled from the earth, and sometimes. 
Dick only secures half of his prize. 
Once he seized a worm so large that it 
resembled a small snake. This sturdy 
fellow actually pulled Dick’s head down 
until his nose was forced into the soil, 
and fora few minutes the pair of them 
pulled for dear life. At last the worm 
broke in two and Dick toppled over 
with its head fast held in his jaws. The 
next worm was allowed to come entirely 
out of his hole before he was seized, 
which goes to show that Dick has suf- 
ficient intelligence to profit by ex- 
perience. 

Dick’s life is not all sleeping and 
worm-hunting. Every second day he 
has a long swimin the bath, and he 
has certain social and domestic duties . 
to perform which are very important. 

When company is ex pected, Dick has 
to wear his swellest garb, a broad, crim- 
son ribbon, which is tied around his 
Shell and into a huge bow upon his 
back. So attired he gravely marches 
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about as if he considered himself no un- 
important personage. When all the 
pets are “dressed up” with similar rib- 
bons the effect is very comical. 

Dick has to do his share of the work 
too, for this is insisted upon by a very 
young lady, whose commands are not to 
be trifled with. She owns a small cart 
and a vague number of dolls, including 
one springy rubber man. ° 

To the hinder edge of Dick’s shell is 
affixed a ring—a solid gold one, by the 
way, for it rightly belongs to the stem 
of acertain watch: The cart has a cord 
and a gold snap, which should be at the 
end of a watch-chainI know of. This 
snap is fastened to the ring, the lady 
dolls are seated in the cart, the springy 
rubber man is placed upon Dick’s back, 
and hey!—away they all go for a ten- 
foot dash down the stone-walk. 

This performance never fails to de- 
light the young lady who owns the 


dolls, while Dick does not mind it in the 


least. One terrible day—I almost shud- 
der to think of it!—the rain had left a 
pool about four inches deep, at a low 
spot in the walk. Dick was hitched up 
to take his party for its usual airing; 
and lo! ‘“he yunned away,’ as the 
young lady put it. Away he went, ful] 
gallop, straight for the pool. The party 
came near being drowned! 

So exciting was the work of rescue 
and the restoring to consciousness of 
the lady passengers that the rubber 
man was forgotten. Later, after the 
pool had been dragged and everything 
possible had been done, he was found 
in a thickgrowing plant, where Dick 
had left him a Za Absalom. 

Dick, for a time, strove to make 
friends with the black turtle, but of 
late he has discovered his own image 
in a mirror which extends tothe floor 
of the studio. He climbs up the carved 
molding and intently regards his re- 
flection foran hour atatime. Whether 
he fancies that he has found some 
captive maiden of his race, or merely 
desires to be sociable, as other turtles 
are upon logs, I am not prepared to say. 

Taken upon his merits, Dick is a 
harmless and most interesting pet. He 
has already shown much more intelli- 
gence than would be expected of a 
turtle, and I should not be astonished if 
a few years of good treatment developed 


his faculties much further. —Owur Axnz- 
mal Friends. 


A rich but parsimonious old gentle- 
man, on being taken to task for his un- 
charitableness, said: “True, I don’t give 
much, but if you only knew how it 
hurts me when I give anything you 
wouldn’t wonder.” 
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The Potato Babies, and How They Grew. 


BY GRACE BROWNELL PECK. 


One day last fall, when the children 
were at grandma’s it began to rain. 
Grandma always had something laid 
away forarainy day. After breakfast, 
the twins, Tommy and Daisy, got hold of 
grandina’s hands and led her to the cup- 
board. She laughed, and said she was 
Old Mother Hubbard, going to the cup- 
board to get six little doggies a bone. 
She reached up to the top shelf and 
took down two boxes. one large and one 
small. 

What do you think was in the large 
one? Little tiny potatoes. And in the 
smail one? Burnt matches with the end 
rubbed on sandpaper to make a point. 
Grandpa had thought of the children 
when he dug his potatoes, and had saved 
all the little ones—the “pig potatoes”’ 
—forthem, and grandma had thought 
of them, too, and saved all ber burnt 
matches. 

The children gathered around her 
now, and watched her make a potato 
baby. First the head must be fastened 
on. This was done by sticking one end 
of a match into a small potato, and the 
other end intoa larger one—for the 
body. After that she stuck three 
matches in for legs, and two for arms; 
and there wasa small man all done. 
Then, when she had shown them how 
to make a horse and a cow grandma 
went back to her work and left them. 

They had a good time, making men 
and horses, and cats and dogs. The 
rain got all through raining, the sun 
came out, and the grass was dry before 
they thought of stopping. At last the 
dinner-bell rang, and they laid the 
potato babies away for another rainy 
day. | 

Now comes the funny part of the 
story. The potato. dollies lay quietly 
in their dark box foi three long months; 
then the children were all there again, 
and wanted them to play with— 
Grandma brought the box down— 
opened it—and what do you think 
they saw? The potato babies had be- 
gun to gr8w. Their bodies were dry 
and shrunken. Out of every one came 
long white roots that looked like horns 
and arms and tongues andtails. The 
father potato had atrunk like an ele- 
phant. The fat boy had turned into 
some strange bird. The mamma, on 
horseback, had a real face, with nose, 
eyes, and a tongue coming out of her 
mouth, as well as long hair. The cat 
and the camel were both, turned into 


reindeer, and one man hadsitwo horns 


and a tail. 


standing beside a mule. 
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They looked so funny that they 
laughed and laughed till all the mam- 
mas and aunts and uncles came in to 
see what was the matter. Auntie May 
made a picture of them the very next 
day, just as they came out of the box.— 
Lllustrated Home Journal. 


While You Are Yet Growing. 


Growing girls and boys do not always 
appreciate that it is while they are grow- 
ing that they are forming their tigures for 
after life. Drooping the shoulders a little 
more every day, drooping the head as 
one walks, standing unevenly, so that 
one hip sinks more than the other—all 
these defects, easily corrected now, will 
be five times as hard in five years, and 
twenty five times as hard in ten years. 
A graceful, easy carriage and an erect, 
straight figure, are a pleasure to be- 
holder and possessor, and are worth 
striving for. 

An easy way to practice walking well 
is to start out right. Just before you 
leave the house walk up tothe wall and 
see that your toes, chest, and nose touch 
it atonce; then in that attitude walk 
away. Keep your head up and your 
chest out, and your shoulders and back 
will take care of themselves. 

A Southern school teacher used to in- 
struct her pupils to walk always as if 
trying to look over the top of an imagi- 
nary carriage just in front of them. It 
was good advice, for it kept the head 
raised. Don’t think these things are of 
no value. They add to your health and 
your attractiveness, two things to which 
everybody should pay 
Times. 


A Furlough on Four Legs. 


The children of the reading class were 
reciting, and as they read the teacher 
asked the meaning of various words. 
Finally the word “furlough” was en- 
countered. 

“What does ‘furlough’ mean?” asked 


the teacher. 

There was no immediate reply, and 
the teacher asked the question again. A 
little girl held up her hand. 

“Well, Mary, tell us what ‘furlough’ 
means.” 

“Tt means a mule,’ said Mary. 

“QO, no,” replied the _ teacher, 
doesn’t mean a mule.” 

‘Indeed it does,” said Mary. ‘I have 
a book at home that says so.” 

“Well,” said -the teacher, now thor- 


“it 


‘oughly interested, “you may bring the 


book to school, and we will see about it.” 

_ The next day Mary brought the book, 
and in some triumph opened to a page 
where there was a picture of a soldier 
Below the pic- 
ture were the words: ‘Going home on 
his furlough.”’—Columbus Dispatch. 
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The Occidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


The Jubilee Exercises. 


At the close of the three days’ exer- 
cises Mrs. Dr. De Silva spoke upon the 
women of China, saying that they wield 
more power there than in any Oriental 
country. China has wonderful assimi- 
lative power, absorbing the Tartars and 
capable of absorbing the Russians if 
they come. Women have only annihi- 
lation to look forward to. Confucius was 
a thorough materialist. Suicide is the 
commonest form of death among women. 
The early Nestorian mission which grew 
and flourished, has left no trace except 
amonument, giving a record of work 
done, asthere was no foothold in the 
homes. The end and aim of a Japanese 
woman’s existence is to please, nothing 
higher. Pray for the women of Oriental 
lands. 

Rev. Dr. Condit made the closing re- 
marks, that we need the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit on allthat we have said 
and done. We must all go home to our 
churches and societies enthused over 
- our work and with more zeal for the 
future. This closed the grandest meet- 
ing in all its features, that has ever been 
held by the Occidental Board. 

Reported by Jennie Partridge. 


With all that has been reported, we 
have not told of the informal conference 
held during the hour previous to the 
reception given to delegates on the first 
day of our Silver Jubilee. Napa, Stock- 
ton, Sacramento, Santa Rosa, San Jose, 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco were represented. Our President 
presided. Mrs. Minor, of Los Angeles, 
first responded tothe question: How do 
you secure such large attendance at 
your annual meeting? Answer—No 
special effort is made, the people come 
without urging. Immanuel church, 
seating over one thousand, was well 
filled at our recent meeting. The society 
is aunion of Home and Foreign work. 
Stereopticon views were given of mis- 
sion stations—a popular meeting ad- 
dressed by the pastor was held. The 
treasurer’s report was given in the even- 
ing, that the gentlemen might hear. 
Our treasurer, Mrs. Dimmick, is grace- 
ful even in figures. Papers were given 
on different topics; kindergarten meth- 
ods as a possible factor were considered. 

It was remarked that the need of 
money for sending delegates was felt in 
all our societies. The extent of terri- 
tory covering some Presbyteries is very 
large. It would be well to introduce 
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maps showing this in all our societies. 
This year was pronounced far ahead 

of previous years in gifts, effort, pray- 

ers and large attendance as shown by 


reports. 
Sacramento (Mrs. M. M. Harding, dele- 


gate) spoke of a hopeful feeling and 
great gain in general interest over 
former times. President emphasized the 
utilizing our daily press even more than 
we do, and illustrated it by telling of 
meeting in an unexpected place a re- 
port of a talk given in Sacramento. 
When Mr. Moody was asked how he 
secured attendance at his meeting he 
replied, that he began with personal 
influence, but afterwards advertised— 
sent for reporters to come—called after 
meetings and urged future attendance. 

Mrs. Dinsmore (San Jose) spoke of 
the incidental fund—assessing the so- 


-cieties would not answer in every case 


—this was answered by the President 
—this was suggested as in general the 
best way—but let each one do what is 
best for it. 

How do you interest C. E.’s was an- 
swered by the Stockton delegate. Per- 
sonal hand to hand work the means. 
The work is increasing, each member is 
made interested, keep right at them. 

Mrs. Condit believed that our power 
was not yet touched, the Christian En- 
deavorers were realizing it in their 
“quiet hour.” It was formerly called 
the sweetest hour of prayer and had 
been dropped gradually, but now they 
were restoring under the new name. 
It is not so much organization or work, 
as prayer underlying itall. Everybody 
must go to each and tell her personally, 
explaining it in detail. Every society 
should have the full number of officers. 
Reporting is very important, all reports 
sent promptly and through its regular 
chnnnels. 

The President said, ‘““‘We frequently 
hear it said, ‘We ought to have more 
prayer; perhaps we do not consider 
the constant stream of prayer that is 
continually ascending from all our con- 
secrated workers.” 

Mrs. Harding said, Invite to meetings 
and then give them something to do. 
She herself was greatly interested in 
Africa, because she was asked on one 
occasion to write a paper on that coun- 
try. She knew about it only in a gen- 
eral way, but studying it up for her 
paper gained interest with increased 
knowledge. 

Mrs. Kelly insisted upon women com- 
ing to the meetings. Send repeated 
postals inviting them to corfle. 

Oakland has a new plan; a book con- 
taining names of women who serve in 
different ways, on committees, report- 
ers for church papers, to look up new 
members. | 

Throw a great deal on your Vice 
Presidents, have them with others to 
serve as superintendents, to visit and 
canvass further removed districts, Pres- 
byterial officers to visit auxiliaries, each 
one to use her own method, any thing 
that bringsin touch with auxiliaries and 
the Occidental Board. 

Reported by Urs. W. H. Thomas. 


Woman’s North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
PORTLAND. OREGON. 
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Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, Sec. for Bands, Jr. C.E.S. 
and S.S., 480 Hall St. 

Mrs. M. R. Andrews, Sec. for Literature, West Park 
and Main Sts. 

Mrs. W. A. Kimball. Sec. for Box Work, 353 Twelfth St. 

Mrs. A. Sec. for Missionaries, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mrs, W.S, Holt, Sec. for Central Com., 209 Second St. 

Mrs. E. P. Mossman, Treasurer, 349 Tweunty-ninth St. 


MEETINGS.—At thé First Presbyterian Church, corner 
Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tuesday of 
each month at 2:00 P. M. Invitation extended to all; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, first Tuesday of each month at Io A.M. 

Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings; 
those en route via Portland are urged to notify the Board 
by addressing Mrs. W. S. Holt, 209 Second St. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth St. 
Visitors always welcome. 
* Allcommunications intended for this column should be 
— to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 6th street, Portland. 
regon. 


In the Presbytery of Willamette. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society in 
the Presbytery of Willamette held its 
annual meeting in Lebanon, April 13th. 
It was called to order and presided over 
by the president, Mrs. W. A. Smick of 
Albany. The recording secretary not 
being present the corresponding secre- 
tary was called upon to act as secretary 
pro tem. 

The meeting was opened by devo- 
tional exercises led by Mrs. H. C. 
Hughes of Lebanon. Address of wel- 
come by Mr. Hughes of Lebanon. Re- 
sponse by the president, Mrs. Smick. 
The president’s address was interesting 
and full of good suggestions. 

The various reports of the officers 
and societies were listened to with in- 
terest. There are, in the presbytery, 
twenty auxiliaries sixteen of which re- 
ported. One has disbanded but hopes 
to reorganize. The sixteen reported 
three hundred and thirteen meinbers. 

The number of copies of missionary 
magazines reported taken was as fol- 
lows: Woman's Work for Woman, 
twenty-one; Home Mission Monthly, 
thirty-nine; Over Sea and Land, eigh- 
teen. Some auxiliaries reported the 
taking of other missionery periodicals 
but none stated the number taken with 
the exception of the society at Albany 
which reported six copiesof Zhe Church 
at Home and Abroad and forty of The 
Assembly Herald. 

Total amount of funds received, $362.- 
50 which leaves a deficit of about $150. 
Some contributions, however, were re- 
ceived too late to be entered on the 
report and pledges were made which 
it is hoped will wipe out or materially 
lessen the deficit. 

An interesting article entitled, “Do 
Foreign Missions Pay?” was read by 
Miss Mason of Albany. 
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Twenty minutes were profitably 
spent in discussing the importance of 
interesting the children in missionary 
work and the best methods to be used 
in endeavoring so to do, after which all 
seemed to realize more fully than ever 
before the urgent need of crowding this 
branch of the work. 

The afternoon devotional exercises 
were led by Mrs. Ambrose of Browns- 
ville. It was a most precious season of 
testimony from many concerning how 
they had been kept and what the Holy 
Spirit had done for them. That we 
should take time to be holy was duly 
emphasized. 

An interesting paper on “Reminis- 
cences of Early Missionaries” was read 
by Mrs. Davenport, of Lebanon, fol- 
lowed by one on Korea by Mrs. E. 
Montague of Albany. Miss Abbie Fry 
gave an excellent recitation in an ex- 
cellent way. A paper by Mrs. Craw- 
ford of Corvallis was read followed by 
extracts from letters from Mrs. Callender 
of Laos. 

Prof. Lee of Albany sany a solo en- 
titled “Light of Our Way.” 

As Mrs. R. S. Wallace, who has been 
a most efficient secretary of literature, 
has gone East to make her home fora 
time there, her report was presented 
by Mrs. H. A. Ketchum. Many excel- 
lent suggestions were made. 

Mrs. W. H. Lee presented the com- 
munication received from Mrs. Andrews 
in regard to reading circles and after 
some discussion, a motion was made 
and carried that the society favor the 
organization of reading circles and the 
matter was left in the hands of the 
secretary of literature. 

After pledging $75 to aid in the sup- 
port of the Chinese Home the society 
took a short recess to puse with the 
members of Presbytery in front of the 
Presbyterian church while a _ photo- 
grapher proceeded to take what is 
hoped will be a good likeness of each. 
After reassembling the committee on 
resolutions reported also the nominating 
committee. Both reports were adopted 
and the following officers were declared 
elected. 

President, Mrs. W. A. Smick, Albany; 
rec. sec., Mrs. Altman, Corvallis; cor. 
sec., Mrs. C. W. Sears, Albany; C. E. 
sec., Miss Nettie Chase, Eugene; sec. of 
lit., Mrs. H. A. Ketchum, Salem; box 
sec., Mrs. John Althouse, Albany. 


After a season of prayer led by Mrs. 
Ketchum the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Presbytery of Willamette 


closed its session which all agreed had 


been most interesting and profitable. 
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Home Missions. 


CALIFORNIA OFFICERS: 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, Pres., 614 Sutter street. S F. 
Miss Mabel Bigelow, Cor. Sec., 3014 Buchanan street, S.F. 
Mrs. J. P. Prutzman, Rec, Sec., 1532 Grove st., S. F. 
Miss Grace H. de Fremery, Y. P. Sec., Box 64, Oakland. 
Miss. Sara T. Bingham, Sec. Freedmen_ 1133 Ingraham 
St., Los Angeles. 
Mrs. E. H. Jenks, Box Sec., 1419 Post St.. S. F. 
Mrs. F. S. Page, Sec. Lit., 120 11th St. Oakland. 
Miss M. E. Chase, Treas. Conting’t Fund, Box 394 Los 
Angeles. 
Miss Ciara Pierce, Editorial Sec., San Anselmo, 
For all H. M. Literature apply to Mrs. F. S. Page, 120 
11th St., Oakland. . 
Articles designed for this column should be sent to Miss 
Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Articles for publication should be plainly written, name 
especially so, on one side of the sheet, and should reach 
the office at least ten days prior to date of issue. News 
items should be received not later than Monday morning. 


Miss M.E. Chase writes: Is it pos- 


‘sible that months have elapsed since I 


promised fiyself the pleasure of telling 
your readers about my visit to the 
Spanish school and the delightful Christ- 
mas festivities at the close of the fall 
term! It would have rejoiced your 
heart to look in upon that group of 
bright boys and girls, and if you had 
seen them before you would have ex- 
claimed as I did. “How wonderfully 
these pupils have improved during 
the past year!’ Dignified Magdalena 
read the Spanish School Record, the pa- 
per made up from the pens of the board- 
ing pupils. The essay on music by 
Carmelita Garcia gave definite instruc- 
tion about the manufacture of a harp. 
“Tast week I madea harp and it sounded 
very nice. I made it with strings. I 
took the wire off an old broom to make 
the strings and fastened them to the 
board with nails. After a while the 
strings got loose and then it did not 
make music, but I fixed them, and now 
it is in the barn.” 

Julia Martinez likes Christmas the 
best of all the holidays because ‘we re- 
ceive presents, but there are many lit- 
tle children who do not know what the 
word Christmas means and.do not re- 
ceive presents as we do. We all ought 
to thank God that we are in a Christian 
school.” 

There were recitations and singing 
by both boys and girls, and as I listened 
to the musical, smooth-flowing, Spanish 
names, I wondered if the music of their 
lives would harmonize with their mel- 
low names. Speak them out loud;— 
Rosita Sanchez, Estella Lopez, Mercy 
Carmona, Magdalina Lopez, Geraldo 
Alvarez and Miguel his brother, Solo 
and JaunjVerde, and Antonio and Dan- 
iel Ruelas. 

Miss Boone distributed the presents 
from a prettily decorated and well-filled 
tree and then there was a general 
breaking up. The boarders, each with 
her wardrobe under her arm in a small 
bundle, went away to their various 


homes, and Miss Cameron was left to 
have her vacation quite alone in the 
Home! 

A later letter says:—For some time it 
has seemed desirable and almost neces- 
sary to increase the boarding depart- 
ment of our Spanish school. The great 
changes wrought in the lives of the 
Home girls, and the constant pleas from 
many outside the school for places in 
the Home, have led the committee in 
charge to consider the question of us- 
ing all Spanish school funds for an en- 
larged boarding department. The ladies 
in Los Angeles Presbytery are making 
special gifts for this purpose. Can we 
not hear a clarion call from one of the 
girls: “Oh! do not close this school! Who 
would tell us about Jesus if we could 
not come here?’ Dare we turn deaf 
ears to such cries? 


Now that the reports for last year 
have been made up and the books for 
another year are being opened, would it 
not be well for those who sit over 
against the treasury to take some les- 
sons in bookkeeping and also to study 


up the duties of a treasurer? 

I heard a faithful steward not many 
months ago say, ‘“‘Well, I reminded her 
that she was several dollars delinquent 
in her dues and when she said ‘I have 
not been to the missionary society for 
years’, [ asked ‘Have you ever with- 
drawn your name from the roll?’ ‘No,’ 
she replied. ‘Then,’ I said, ‘you owe 
the debt tothe Lord. If you owed me 
even ten cents you would not let a day 
pass before you paid it.’ ‘O, that’s an- 
other thing.’ ‘No; did you not agree 
to pay a certain sum per year into the 
treasury?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And you have 
never withdrawn that promise?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Well, then, you are a woman of your 
word, and I want about $11 from you.’ ”’ 
She got it. That missionary society 
comes up to the annual meetings with 
pledges all paid and more, and with in- 
crease in membership. 

The idea that any one can act asa 
treasurer—that all that officer has to do 


is to take the money and pass it 
along, is far too prevalent.— Not 
so. A ‘treasurer should know 


every individual pledge, and remind 
delinquents of their obligations in time 
to turn over guarterly the full amount 
pledged to the treasurer next higher 
than herself in our chain of officers. 

It would greatly simplify the keeping 
account of our remittances if every 
treasurer had a set of books as any 
other bookkeeper has. There should 
be the cash book in which every cash 
transaction should be entered. Then a 
ledger should chronicle the exact stand- 
ing of each member ofa society. One 
page given to each name and all entries 
concerning that person made on that 
page, would make the matter of a quar- 
terly or annual report a very easy one. 
These reports should be clear, accurate, 
and signed by a reliable auditor. 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON IX. May 29, 1898. 


The Lord’s Supper. Matt. 26:17-30. 


PROF. JOHN H. KERR, D. D. 
(San Francisco Theological Seminary.) 


Golden Text: ‘“‘As often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till He come.”—t Cor. 
11:26. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Place, Jerusalem. Time, Thursday 
evening, April 6, 30 A. D. 

The words of the last three lessons 
were spoken by our Lord on Tuesday of 
the Passion Week. It has already been 
noted that that day was a very busy 
one. The enemies of Jesus, who had 
been quite paralyzed by the triumphal 
entry on Sunday and the cleansing of 
the temple on Monday, rallied their 
forces for Tuesday. They were deter- 
mined to put an end to Jesus’ work by 
killing Him. The skill with which He 
met and answered the insidious ques- 
tions of Hisenemies and His subsequent 
words of severe denunciation against 
the scribes and Pharisees roused deeper 
resentment. 

On Tuesday evening there was a 
formal gathering of the chief priests, 
the scribes and the elders of the people 
in the palace of Caiaphas. This un- 
questionably was a meeting of the San- 
hedrin. The avowed purpose of the 
meeting was to consult how “they 
might take Jesus by subtilty and kill 
Him.” They had no accusation of wrong- 
doing to lodge against Him. They 
simply hated Him and were determined 
to kill Him. But they feared the people. 
Instead of fearing to do evil, they feared 
the effect on the people, so they deter- 
mined that whatever they should do 
should not be done “on the feast day, 
lest there be an uproar of the people.” 
They were cowardly and merciless. 

It was at this juncture that they re- 
ceived an unexpected ally. That night 
Judas Iscariot, one of the chosen dis- 
ciples, went to the chief priests and 
asked, “What will ye give me, and I 
will deliver Him unto you?” Matthew’s 
record seems to connect this treacherous 
mercenary act of Judas with the scene 
at the feast of the previous Saturday 
night, when Judas objected to the waste 
of the ointment. John tells us that 
Judas was a thief and bore the bag, i.e., 
he was the treasurer for the apostolic 
band. Disappointed at not having the 
money, which would have come from 
the sale of the ointment, pass into his 
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keeping, he would recoup his loss by 
selling the Master. The price agreed 
upon—-thirty pieces of silver, i. e., be- 
tween fifteen and twenty dollars— 
seems ridiculously small. The cupidity 
of his base nature, which drives him on 
now, induces him readily to agree to 
the compensation offered by the chief 
priests. And from that moment he 
“sought opportunity to betray Him in 
the absence of the multitude.” 
Wednesday was spent by Jesus and 
His disciples in retirement in Bethany. 
Sometime during Thursday, His dis- 
ciples came tothe Master and asked 
Him, “Where wilt thou that we go and 
prepare that thou mayest eat the pass- 
over?” In answer to this question He 
directed Peter and John to go to a cer- 
tain place where they would meet a 
man bearing a pitcher of water. ‘“Fol- 
low him into the house where he enter- 
eth in. And ye shall say untothe good- 
man of the house,T he Master saith unto 
thee, Where isthe guest chamber, where 
I shall eat the passover with my dis- 
ciples? And he shall shew you a large 
upper room furnished: there make 


ready.” 
THE LESSON. 


I. The Preparation for the Feast(t7-19). 


The Passover is also called the feast of 


unleavened bread, because during its 
continuance the people were command- 
ed to remove all leaven from their 
houses. Not less than ten or more than 
twenty persons gathered in one place to 
observe this feast. The victims were 
set apart on the tenth of Nisan and on 
the fourteenth of that month the paschal 
lamb was slain. The victims were slain 
at the temple and then taken by their 
offerers to the places where they were 
to eat the feast. In addition to the lamb, 
they would have to provide the wine, 
the bitter herbs and all things used in 
the feast. All of these preparations 
were placed in the hands of Peter and 
John who would know exactly what to 
do. The Master had possibly made 
some previous arrangement with the 
man in whose house they were to make 
ready for the feast. At any rate the 
place was unknown to any but Jesus 
until they reached it. This doubtless 
was to safeguard their gathering from 
interruption or assault by the priestly 
party. 

2. The Passover Feast (20-25). Peter 
and John probably went into the city 
in accordance with Jesus’ direction at 
latest by noonon Thursday. Jesus and 
the remaining ten came just as the sun 
was setting. Friday began at sundown 


on Thursday evening.4.That was the 
time for observing the§:Passover and 


there can be no question but that they 
kept the feast in strict accordance with 
the direction of their law (See Ex. 12). 
The following is the most probable 
order of the events: 1. They sat down 
at the proper time, Mt. 26:20; Mk. 14:17; 
Lk. 22:14. 2. Discourse concerning the 
Passover, Lk. 22:15,16. 3. The cup passed, 


Lk. 22:17.18. 4. Strife among the apos- 
tles, Lk. 22:24-30. 5. The feet washing, 
Jno. 13:1-11. 6. Jesus resumes His 


seat and speaks again, Jno. 13:12-20. 7. 
Warning against the betrayer, Mt. 26: 
21,22; Mk. 14:18,19; Lk. 22:21-23; Jno. 
13:21,22. 8. Jesus answers the apostles’ 
questions, Mt. 26:23, 24; Mk. 14:20,21. 
Lk.22:22, 9. John’s.question answered, 
Jno. 13:23-264. 10. Judas’ question an- 
swered, Mt. 26:25. 11. Thesop dipped, 
Satan enters Judas and he goes out, Jno. 
13:26b-30. 12. Judas having left, Jesus 
speaks freely, Jno. 13:31-35. 13. Bread 
blessed, broken and distributed, Mt. 26: 
26; Mk. 14:22; Lk. 22:19; 1 Cor. 11:23, 
24. 14. The cup passed again after 
supper, Mt. 26:27-29; Mk. 14:23-25; Lk. 
22:20; 1 Cor. 11:25. 15. Warning to 
Peter. Mt. 26:31-35; Mk. 14:27-31; Lk. 
22:31-38; Jno. 13:36 38. 16. Disciples 
comforted andthe Holy Spirit promised, 
Jno. 14:1-30. 17. They rise to go out, 
Jno. 14:31. 18. While standing Jesus 
speaks and prays, Jno. 15:1-17:26. Io. 
They go forth, Mt. 26:30; Mk.14:26; Lk. 
22:39; Jno. 18:1. 

3. The Lord’s Supper (26-30). The 
Passover was a commemorative feast, 
celebrating the deliverance of the chil- 
dren of Israel from the Egyptian bond- 
age. The Paschal lamb was prefigura- 
tive of Christ. It was John the Baptist 
who called Christ the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the peo- 
ple. That feast furnished the Master 
with the elements to which He gave a 
new significance, and with which He 
instituted a new service, which was to 
be a sacrament in the New Testament 
church. The Lord’s Supper was as 
clearly designed by our Lord to be a 
memorial of His death, as the Passover 
had been a memorial service before it. 

The elements used were the unleav- 
ened bread and the wine. These were 
symbols which respectively represented 
the broken body and the shed blood of 
Jesus. We do not believethat the bread 
and wine are changed in the slightest 
particular asthe Romish church teaches. 
“The Lord's Supper is a sacrament, 
wherein. by giving and receiving bread | 
and wine, according to Christ’s ap point- 
ment, His death is showed forth: and 
the worthy receivers are, not after a 
corporal and carnal manner, but by faith 
made partakers of His body and blood. 
with all His benefits, to their spiritual 
nourishment and growth in grace.” 

The service is a service commemorat- 


ing the atoning death of Jesus our Lord 


—one to be observed by every loyal dis- 
ciple of His. 
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Christian Endeavoi 


TOPIC FUR SUNDAY, MAY 29. 


Christian Growth.—Ps. 92:7-15; Eph. 4: 
11-16. 


TOPIC THOUGHTS. 

The exhortation to “grow in grace’ 
has been dinned into our ears from pul- 
pits so often that it may have lost some 
of its sacredness and force. ‘“Grace’’ is 
an abstract and theological word, any- 
how, with little present-day or practt- 
cal meaning to most of us. Frankly, 
we do not understand this growing in a 
mystical something called “‘grace.” Per- 
haps we may add a letter to the text 
and fairly make its meaning clearer. 
“Grow in graces’’—is that plainer? To 
grow in the graces of Christ, to add to 
our lives, and to develop when added, 
all those traits and characteristics of 
Jesus that made him the chiefest among 
ten thousand—this is what growing in 
grace means. And we are not growing 
Christians unless we are doing just this. 


Growth glorifies God. Every increas- 
ing Christian is a testimony to the real- 
ity of the gospel of Jesus Christ. We 
are doing acceptable service for our 
Master when we are simply growing. 


We grow in grace by increasing in 
the knowledge of the Lord. 

Time tests. There is nothing else like 
it. We may apply the test of time to our 
own growth. Will it endure? Isita 
growth that is an ingrained part of us; 
in other words, a growth in character? 
Then it is true growth, and destined to 
outlive time itself. There are other 
kinds of growth, like that of the mush- 
room and the sunflower, that are rather 
to be feared than cultivated in our lives. 


The growth that we seek must have 
three dimensions. It must be downward, 
as roots into the soil of prayer and 
Bible-study and meditation. It must be 
outward, enlarging the scope of our 
activities and interest and sympathy, 
and comprehending more of the great- 
ness of God’s love and work. Then it 
must be an upward growth. It should 
reach up yearningly after the mind of 
God, holding communion with the 
Father, loving moie and more the things 
that are spiritual, and looking with in- 
creasing and steadfast earnestness unto 
Jesus himself, who is the summit of all 
our growth. 


Through allits history the church has 
been stirred by great heresies in doc- 
trine. The noise of them has filled the 
ears of civilization. But are there not 
also great heresies of living? The prac- 
tical heretic outnumbers the doctrinal 


sior.”’ 
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heretic as ten to one. The professed 
Christian who lives a stagnant, stunted, 
unlovely, and useless life is the great- 
est heretic, for he denies the very truth 


and power of the gospel of our risen 
Lord. 


The Christian life insures many things 
to those who accept it. Progress is one 
of these. Wecannot follow Jesus faith- 
fully without going forward. His way 
is a walk onward. Each new day in bis 
company is a better day, a fuller, nobler, 
more Christ-like day. Therefore, if our 
lives are not changing “from glory to 
glory,” we well may question whether 
or not we aretruly following him. 


Is it easier for us to bear patiently 
the crosses that come to us daily than it 
was a yearago? Are we braver in con- 
fessing Christ’s name than we used to 
be? Has the prayer closet an increas- 
ing charm, and isthe Bible a more loved 
and luminous book? If so, we may 
humbly believe that we are growing 
Christians. 


After all, it is a power outside of our- 
selves that makes possible our Christian 
growth. Only by the Spirit of the Lord 
can we be changed into the divine 
image. Dependence upon the Spirit is 
the first requirement of growth. 


When the divinely-appointed means 
of grace are neglected we cannot expect 
progress toward Christlikeness. The 
Christian who absents himself from 
church and prayer-meeting, criticises the 
pastor and the church work, takes no 
part in Christian activities and reads no 
religious literature, is not the one to 
whom we look for evidences of growth. 


Enlarged esteem for ourselves and 
larger belief in our own holiness is not 
a Christian growth. The growing Chris- 
tian is decreasing in his own eyes. 


We are not full-grown Christians 
until we have attained “unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 


Branches grow only as the roots grow. 
The inner life must expand with the 
outward duty. 


Each day is a round in the ladder of 
life leading to perfection. 


A HINT FOR THE LEADER. 


Make this service a ringing summons 
to growth. Introduce as many features 
that will inspire as possible. Have re- 
cited a few such poems as Longfellow’s 


“Tadder of St. Augustine” and “Excel- 
Ask one member to study up 
Paul’s life and note a few of the secrets 
and characteristics of his growth. A 
Bible-reading might be given by another 
member on the subject of growth. What 
are the signs of growth?—/orward. 


Answers to Correspondents 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, VALLEJO, CAL., 
EDITOR IN CHARGE. 


[THE OCCIDENT will try to secmure answers 
in this department to such reasonable ques- 
tions as may be submitted. Address all com- 
munications to the editor in charge as above. 
To insure an answer, the question must be 
signed with name and address; but the replies 
will always be made by the number of the 
question and no names will be printed. Ques- 
tions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity and history are solicited 
as well as interpretation of Scripture pas- 
sages. | 


Ques. No. 130. What are the distinc- 
tive teachings of Unitarians as differing 
from those of other Christians? 

Ans. There is great diversity of 
views held among Unitarians, ranging 
from the almost evangelical teachings 
of such men as the late Rev. Jas. Free- 
man Clarke, D.D., and ex-President Hill 
of Harvard, tothe almost agnosticism 
and rationalism of other leaders. The 
main issue between Unitarians and other 
Christians lies in their belief as to the 
person of Christ. They usually admit 
that there isa sense in which he may 
be called divine, i. e., they hold that the 
Spirit of God manifested himself through 
the human spirit of Jesus, but they 
deny the attribute of dezty as an element 
in the personality of Christ. The ortho- 
dox doctrine is, that in Jesus Christ 
there were three elements: rst, a real 
human body and that of supernatural 
generation; 2nd, a true and reasonable 
human soul the creation of God; and 
3rd, the Jogos or divine nature by which 
he is one with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. The orthodox position as to the 
Trinity being that there isone Supreme 
Being having three fundamental, con- 
stitutional distinctions whereby the 
Godhead manifests itself as Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, but we do not use the 
term person of each of these in the 
sense of individual, that would lead to 
a belief in three Gods instead of one. 
A sound philosophy requires such dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead in order that 
the infinite attributes of God may have 
an infinite object upon which to be ex- 
ercised, e. g., the Infinite love can only 
find an adequate object for its expres- 
sion when there is an infinite object to 
be loved, hence our Lord often speaks 
of the Father’s love for the son and vice 
versa. Many Unitarians deny the mi- 
raculous conception and deal very freely 
with every question concerning the 
supernatural. 


Stones and sticks are thrown only at 
fruit-bearing trees.—Persian. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY DEFENDED. 


BY REV. JAMES WOODWORTH. 
(For THE OCCIDENT.) 

I read with a certain kind of interest, 
more painful than pleasant, I must con- 
fess, Rev. Franklin Rhoda’s article on 
the Salvation Army, published in THE 
OccIDENT some time ago, and I will 
say that the pain it caused me was if 
anything excelled by the surprise which 
it produced. 

If I had not known Brother Rhoda as 
well as I do, and had not been so well 
acquainted with his sweet Christian 
character, and had had only this article 
of his to judge by, I should have taken 
him fora cynical pessimist or soured 
dyspeptic, who had some fancied griev- 
ance against the Salvation Army which 
he wanted to cancel, somewhat after 
the lex falionts method, and that he was 
using THE OCCIDENT as the means for 
delivering his revengeful blows. Every 
one of Brother Rhoda’s many friends 
however knows that this is not so, and 
that he is not capable of any such thing. 
My only explanation of the matter is 
that he has taken an entirely.wrong 
view of the case, and that he is alto- 


gether mistaken, as in my judgment he 


undoubtedly is. Such an indictment as 
he brings against the Salvation Army I 
think I have never seen equalled in 
any array of charges against a professed 
religious organization that was not a 
recognized fraud, in all my life.—Just 
think ofit. “The Army is fast ossifying 
and becoming a back number. Noone 
counts it worth persecuting or laughing 
at. It preaches now its old message, 
with a remembered fervor.” ‘The ma- 
chinery still works, but laboriously. It 
is in sad need of oil. It lacks the unc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.” ‘Most of its 
devotees have fallen back into a cold- 
blooded holiness, that is white, it may 
be, but lifeless—white as snow, and as 
cold—-white as a painted sepulchre. An 
iron ecclesiasticism, a proud sectarian- 
ism, is daily driving out more and more 
the gentle, tender, loving, broadly sym- 
pathetic Spirit.” ‘The Army is becom- 
ing the most notable example of hard 
sectarianism the world can show.” 
‘They will not allow that God can con- 
trol the movements of his children ex- 
cept within the narrow limits of their 
iron-bound, oath-bound organization.” 
“The absolute infallibility of the Super- 
ior is as fully a dogma of the Salvation 
Army as of the so-called Society of 
Jesus, and the real cause of the world- 
wide disintegration so plainly visible in 
the organization to-day is that the obli- 
gation to be governed by the Holy 
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Spirit is coming into conflict with that 
inflexible oath to serve in the Army 
till death.” 

It was my intention at first to reply 
to Brother Rhoda’s charges in detail, 
but they are so many and so serious 
that to doso would take more time than 
I have for the task, and would compel 
me to ask more of your valuable space 
than you could afford to give me. So 
I will content myself with saying that 
I have been in a position that has en- 
abled me to watch the movements of 
the Salvation Army quite closely; I 
have for a number of years worn the 
badge of the Army, as a member of the 
Auxiliary League, and while, like every 
other religious organization upon earth, 
not excepting the Presbyterian church, 
which is the dearest to my heart of 
them all, it is not entirely beyond criti- 
cism, yet I believe the criticism passed 
upon it by Brother Rhoda is unjust, 
and unwarranted by the facts. Some 
of his statements are perhaps partially 
true, some are greatly exaggerated, 
and others, I am sure, are entirely des- 
titute of any real foundation whatever. 

My only object in writing as I do 
is to defend what I believe, and what 
Brother Rhoda himself says, “is des- 
tined to stand in history alongside the 
other great movements of the Holy 
Spirit, such as the Sabbath school, the 
Young People’s society, and the work 
for missions, as a notable movement to 
the glory of God in this closing part of 
the nineteenth century.” 

The Salvation Army is largely de- 
pendent for its success in its work upon 
the moral and financial support of the 
public, which in turn depends upon the 
confidence of the people in it, and to 
attempt to destroy or weaken that con- 
fidence by creating the impression that 
the Army is fast going to pieces and 
falling into decay is, it seems to me, as 
unwise as it would be at this juncture 
in our national affairs to endeavor to 
spread the belief that our Army or our 
navy has greatly deteriorated and is 
rapidly becoming useless, or that our 
financial affairs are in such a condition 
that national bankruptcy is only a 
question of time. It reminds me of 
those mistakes which were of occasional 
occurrence at the beginning of our 
late civil war, when one of our regi- 
ments would open fire upon another 
Union regiment instead of the enemy. 
Let us remember that the Salvation 
Army is one of the divisions of the 
Grand Army of Redemption,which is led 
by the Great Commander Jesus Christ, 
and instead of trying to weaken it by 


working against it, let us encourage it 
with words of cheer, and do all that 
we canto render it successful in the 
grand work for the Master, in which it 
as well as ourselves is engaged. 


The Human F oot. 


An interesting address descriptive of 
the anatomy of the human foot, 
and its special adaptation for the re- 
quirements of man, was given before 
the Victoria Institute, London, Eng- 
land, towards the end of April, by Dr. 
Gerard Smith, M.L.C.S., who attracted 
a numerous audience; he stated that he 
had selected the human foot as a “‘con- 
crete example” in proof of a greater “‘ab- 
stract principle.” This principle being 
ing that the animal body exhibits proof 
of purpose and design in structure, and 
of being formed /or its work, as opposed 
to the contention that the body is an im- 
perfect result of the actions of environ- 
ment and formed dyits work, not merely 
modified thereby. 

The human foot offers so valuable an 
example in support of this principle, be- 
cause its mechanical arrangement is so 
unique, being human essentially, and 
ministering to the unique human pbhys- 
ical advantage, that of the perfect erect 
posture. 

The arguments advanced to support 
the denial of design, or to assert that 
design, if present, is a bad one, involve 
the further assertions that the deformi- 
ties of the human body, those of the 
feet specially, when they are of that 
class due to failure in duly discharging 
the functions of the feet (not in refer- 
ence to deformities caused by disease, as 
paralysis, etc.), are invited and precipi- 
tated by the inherent defects of the 
structure; defects which,if the foot. is 
designed, have been introduced of set 
purpose, to inflict suffering, etc. 

In defence of these imputations the 
lecutrer brought forward demonstrations 
that the foundations of such arguments 
are fallacious, and are entirely miscon- 
ceptions of the meaning of the structure 
of the foot. 

That, though there exist possibilities 
of failure, since these are necessary parts 
of the design, with every one of such 
possibilities there is an efficient provis- 
ion against deformity, the disregard of 
which (or denial of their presence, 
which must be held to be consistent in 
holding the major premise of material- 
ism) is the real cause of deformities of 
this type, and also robs cripples of the 
provided means for their relief, whilst 


the methods of physical education of 
children, based upon theories of the 
kind, are rendered faulty. | 
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AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
[Continued from page 8.] 


Stuarts, had sought and found shelter 
in Holland, Germany and Switzerland, 
where they sat at the feet of the ablest 
scholars and most advanced thinkers of 
their age. There they learned those 
lessons and received that special train- 
ing which prepared them for their great 
mission in America. 


Thus God sifted out of the three king-- 


doms of Great Britain, Holland and 
France, the choicest material for the 
new republic on the shores of America, 
and through them wove into American 
life and character the best and highest 
results of all the past. 

It is also worthy of note, that of these 
four prominent factors in our early 
American history, three—the Holland- 
ers, Huguenots and Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish, were Presbyterians; and the 
fourth, the Pilgrim Fathers, held in com- 
mon with Presbyterians the Calvinistic 
creed, and many of their churches had 
the Presbyterian system of Ruling EI- 
ders, of whom Elder Brewster is a well- 
known example. These and kindred 
spirits from other lands, only in smaller 
numbers, were those whom God in His 
providence had called eut from the 
ripest civilizations of Europe. Men of 
the highest ability and learning and 
character and religious consecration. 
And to whatever causes the historian 
or philosopher may ascribe the wonder- 
ful migration at an early date of Chris- 
tian people to America we must see in 
it over and above all the hand of God. 
It was His Almighty Hand that brought 
to this land the brave old Hollanders, 
the Scotch Presbyterians, the English 
Dissenters, the Irish Calvinists, the quiet 
Quakers, the glorious Huguenots, the 
hymn-loving Lutherans—the chosen 
ones of God—called out from all lands 
to take possession of and develop this 
land for Christ. As the angels looked 


down on that historic age they heard 
“The tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be— 
The first low wash of waves 
Where soon shall roll a human sea.” 


Gaining a foothold upon the Atlantic 
seaboard, they gradually extended their 
settlements into the interior, and as 
they advanced the wild forests and 
Indians gave way beforethem. They 
overflowed into centraland western New 
York and the Western Reserve; over 
the Alleghenies into the fertile valley 
of the Ohio; across the Blue Ridge into 
Tennessee and Kentucky; across the 
prairies of Indiana and Illinois into 
Michigan and Wisconsin; and wherever 
they went the log church and the log 
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school-house were erected among the 
rude log homes of the settlers. 

As the churches became strengthened 
God, by means ofthe Louisiana pur- 
chase (1803) took that mighty empire 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico, 
diagonally across the Continent two 
thousand miles to Puget Sound, out 
from under French papacy and called 
upon this church to “enter in and pos- 
sess.” Hitherto emigration had largely 
been homogeneous; a number of fami- 
lies going together from one section to 
another and taking with them their 
minister and schoolinaster. But with 
the doubling of our area at one bound, 
the Church felt that former methods 
were inadequate forsuch an emergency. 
In anticipation of this increase of ter- 
ritory the General Assembly of 1802 
created a Standing Committee of Mis- 
stons which in 1816 was made T7ze 
Board of Missions. 

Searce had the Church time to grasp 
the magnitude of the added work be- 
fore the annexation of Texas, and the 
close of the Mexican War took out from 
the blighting influence of Spanish 
Catholicism (1848) and gave to Prot- 
estant control a region Over 35,000 
square miles larger than the original 
thirteen States. Once securely under 
the American flag the marvelous stores 
of gold and silver in California, Nevada, 
Utah, Montana and Colorado, were un- 
covered to an astonished world. Then 
in 1867 Alaska, whose western limit 
places San Francisco east of the center 
of the United States, was taken from 
the control of Greek Catholicism and 
laid upon the American Church, and 
lo! our “Iceberg” astonishes the world 
by the extent and richness of its gold 
deposits, and to-day representatives 
from many lands are flocking into 
Alaska by the tens of thousands. 

This is the continent which God had 
reserved for His Church. A land mag- 
nificent in its extent, and resources; in 
its wide range of climate and produc- 
tions; with skies as brilliant as those of 
Italy; winter resorts the peer of Cannes, 
the Riviera and Mentone; waters as 
healing as those of Carlsbad, and 
Baden-Baden; air as health-giving as 
Algiers and Egypt; plains as produc- 
tive of bread stuffs as the valley of the 
Nile and the land of Goshen in their 
palmiest days; mines as rich as ancient 
Golconda and Ophir; aland whose pos- 
sibilities are so great that the wildest 


visionary has not begun to comprehend 
the outcome. 


“A glorious land, 
With broad arms stretched from shore te shore; 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the loud Atlantic’s roar.” 
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And this is the land which God has 
given His Church to possess,—to take 
and to hold asa base of operations for 
the conquest of the world. Hear His 
voice saying to the American Churches, 
“T give you from Ocean to Ocean, from 
tropical Gulf to frozen North, ‘Begin to 
possess that thou mayest inherit’ the 
land.” 

How goodly for situation, throned in 
the midst of the Oceans. Not a city, 
but a “continent” “set on a hill.” 

From its heights the Church of the 
United States sends out its beacon light 
eastward to the sacerdotalism and for- 
malism of Europe and the heathenism 
of Africa, westward to the dead conser- 
vatism of Asia, and southward to the 
benighted millions of the “neglected 
continent.” 

Was there evera better base? Was 
there ever a stronger leverage for up- 
lifting the race? Was there ever a 
grander theater for action? And on 
this vantage ground God has placed the 
American Christian, the resultant com- 
bination of English tenacity, Scotch 
shrewdness, German steadiness, Celtic 
vivacity, Dutch sturdiness, Huguenot 
seriousness and Scandinavian thrift,— 
the very best and highest type of char- 
acter—a character, that, brought under 
the sway of powerful religious motives, 
“full of faith and the Holy Ghost’ be- 
comes invincible in the conversion of 
the world. 


The Presbyterian Church. 


From the consideration of the Ameri- 
can churches in general, let us turn our 
attention to our denomination. 

While we recognize and admire 
the dash of the Methodists and the zeal 
of the Baptists, and the energy of'the 
Congregationalists, the loyalty of the 
Lutherans, and the stateliness of the 
Episcopalians; while we recognize most 
fully all branches of the Church of 
Christ as our brethren, as different 
corps of the same grand army, as fight- 
ing under the same flag and obedient 
to the commands of the same leader: 
yet in this year, during which we are 
celebrating the 250th anniversary of 
the adoption of our Westminster stand- 
ards, upon an occasion like this and 
in such presence, it will not be improper 
or invidious to give special prominence 
to our corps of the Army of Christ. 

As American Presbyterians we can 
thank God and take courage. Ours is 
not a Scotch, Dutch, Irish, Welsh, Eng- 
lish, French, Swiss, or German Presby- 
terian church but a wnion of all of them. 
As with our American character so 
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with our American Presbyterian church. 
It is a resultant combination of the very 
best of the several constituents from 
which it was originally formed. It has 
appropriated all that is best in the 
teachings of the Swiss Reformed church 
from Ulrich Zwingle to Philip Schaff— 
all that is best in the Huguenot church 
from John Calvin to Robert Baird—in 
the Scotch church from John Knox to 
John Witherspoon—in English Presby- 
terianism froni John Wyckliffe to Jona- 
than Edwards—all the best from Saint 
Patrick, father of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland, to Francis Makemie, one of 
the fathers of Presbyterianism in Amer- 
ica. 

The soil of Switzerland isin the roots, 
the blood of Hol'and is inthe veins and 
the free breath of Scotland in the leaves 
of our Presbyterianism that shadows a 
continent, and offers gospel shelter 
beneath its branches for the World's 
humanity. All lines of progress in 
civilization. civil liberty and human 
betterment in the old world, led to and 
brought forth their richest fruitage in 
the new world now. Seeds fromthe old 
world planted in a new soil have grown 
the largest body of Presbyterians on the 
globe. There are seventy afhliated 
branches of the Alliance of the Re- 
formed churches throughout the world 
holding the Presbyterian system. The 
thirteen branches in the United States 
constitute nearly one half and our own 
church one-fifth of the world’s Presby- 
terianism. 

IN THE REVOLUTION. 

The Presbyterian church of America 
gave to the world the American Re- 
public; it was the predominant church 
of the Revolution. The Baptist church 
at that period was few in numbers; the 
Methodist church was in its infancy and 
weak; the Quakers and some of the 
German churches were non-combatants; 
and the Established church of England 
in the Colonies, sided with the mother 


country. The churches that then con- 


troled public sentiment and shaped the 
affairs of state were the Congregation- 
alists of New England, and the Presby- 
terians of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States. The Presbyter- 
ians greatly outnumbered the Congre- 
gationalists; accordingly more than one 
half of the officers and soldiers of the 
American army in the Revolution were 
Presbyterians. 

The Hon. Richard Wright, Speaker 
of the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives, himself an Episcopalian, de- 
clared that ‘the American War of In- 


dependence was a Presbyterian and 
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Scotch-Irish war.’ Horace Walpole, 
addressing the English Parliament dur- 
ing the Revolution said: ‘There is no 


use crying about it, Cousin America has 


run off with a Presbyterian Parson and 
that is the end of it.’ Our historian, 
Bancoft, writes: ‘The first voice pub- 
licly raised in America to dissolve all 
connection with Great Britain came not 
from the Puritans of New England, nor 
the Dutch of New York, nor the 
Planters of Virginia, but from the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians.” In some 
of the Presbyteries of that day “‘it was 
deemed an offence worthy of discipline 
for any minister to exhibit British sym- 
pathies.’”’ Indeed so prominent were 
Presbyterian influences that both in 
Europe and America it was popularly 
spoken of as “the Presbyterian rebel- 
lion.” 

INFLUENTIAL. 

As in colonial and _ revolutionary 
times, so ever since, the Presbyterian 
church has been among the foremost 
leaders in reform and good government. 
The tendency of its doctrines being to 
make brainy, whole-souled and resolute 
men,—men of affairs, it is not strange 
that its members are found in the upper- 
most seats of scientific, professional, 
commercial and political life; that it 
forms the judicial character sought for 
the supreme and other high courts of 
the land: that ten times the Nation has 
turned to the Presbyterian church 
for its President— Jackson, Van Buren, 
Harrison, Polk, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, and Harrison. 

The Presbyterian church is a leading 
church in liberality; according to the 
census of 1890 it contributed for mis- 
sions a larger sum than any other de- 
nomination. 


ORGANIZATION. 
Not only have we been brought into 


the Kingdom for sucha time as this, 
placed in this favored land, and con- 


nected with a church that is one of the 


leading factors in moulding and con- 
troling public sentiment, but we have a 
church adequately organized for the 
work beforeit. Our system of Sessions, 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies, 


gives true representation to the voice 


of the whole church. It combines 
strength with elasticity, and liberty 
with law; it secures the advantages of 
federal control, while providing for the 
full development of the individual 
member. 

Our system of Boards organizes us for 
active work. The Board of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work provides in- 
struction and literature for the children 


of the church. As they advance in 
years the Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies provides them with higher 
instruction, and, if they need it, the 
Board of Education assists in defraying 
the expenses of that instruction to those 
who are preparing to become ministers. 
And when the young men are prepared 
for the active work of the ministry, the 
Board of Home Missions stands ready to 
send them to the weaker churches of 
older States, or into the new regions of 
the land. To those who are called of 
God to engage in work among the ne- 
groes the Board for Freedmen extends 
a helping hand. For the maintenance 
of religious school work among Moun- 
tain Whites, Negroes, Mormons, Mexi- 
cans, Indians and Alaskans, the Wom- 
an’s Board of Home Missions is an efh- 
cient organization. | 

That the strong churches may help 
the weak, and the feeble congregations 
secure a sanctuary of their own, is the 
work of the Board of Church Erection. 
Home Missions, Freedmen and Church 
Erection combine to give gospel privil- 
eges to every section of this great land. 
And while the church remembers the 
divine command of “beginning at Jeru- 
salem,” it is equally loyal to the addi- 
tional command of sending the gospel 
message “into all the world.” For this 
purpose the church has created the 
Agency of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, with its active auxiliary, the 
Woman's Board of Foreign Missions. 
And last, but not least, when the work- 
ers have given theirstrength to the ser- 
vice of the church and through failing 
health or the infirmities of increasing 
years, the veterans are compelled to re- 
tire from the active work, the “Board of 
Relief for Disabled Ministers and the 
Widows and Orphans of Deceased Min- 
isters,”” lovingly cares for them. 

The Presbyterian church in the 
United States has the most complete, 
efficient and perfect system of.organ- 
ized work in existence. 

With the inspiration of its past suc- 
cesses, its present influential and 
wealthy membership, and its thorough 
organization it stands to-day the lead- 
ing church in the evangelization of 
America and the world. 


NEED OF A NEW BAPTISM. 


In the neighboring city of Omaha 
stands Machinery Hall with wheels in- 
numerable, shafting by the mile, and 
machines bewilderiug in their com plex- 
ity, but all is motionless. They wait 
the touch of the electric button that 
communicates power and _ starts life. 
Thus the “Boards,” the machinery: 


é 
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through which the Church works, are 
in splendid order, fully equipped and 
competent to conquer this land and the 
world for Christ, but they are not doing 
it; they await the application of Divine 
power, the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

Not only is the Church not advanc- 
ing all along the line, but it is not even 
holding its own. In places it is retreat- 
ing; needed reinforcements are not fur- 
nished; consecrated men and women, 
separated by the Holy Ghost for Mis- 
sion work, are not and can not be sent 
for want of funds. Missionaries who 
through heroic self-denial have pushed 
forward the work have been compelled 
to fall back for wantof supplies. Some 
churches have been closed;.some young 
converts remanded back to heathenism; 
some native catechists, won and trained 
through years of patience and expense, 
turned adrift: some of the children of 
the Church in the newer settlements 
denied gospel privileges are making 
shipwreck of their souls; some new 
and growing centers of influence left 
with the moulding and restraining in- 
fluence of the gospel and a “remem- 
bered Sabbath” are laying the founda- 
tions of future socialism and anarchy. 
Many talents are hid in napkins and bur- 
ied, many stewardships are unrecognized 
and many Christians are robbing God, 
by withholding a portion of the offer- 
ings that are His due; the Church, 
through her Boards, is in debt, and the 
cry of missionaries suffering from ‘“de- 
ferred payments” and “‘reduced salaries” 
ascends before the Most High God. The 
cries of church members scattered as 
sheep without a shepherd—the cries of 
your children going down to destruc- 
tion, are heard all over theland. They 
reach to heaven, they are as solemn as 
eternity. 

To your closets, O Church of the Liv- 
ing God! The great and overwhelming 
need of the hour—of our Country and 
Church—of our souls, is the fresh and 
immediate baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
a baptism which shall set every heart on 
fire of God- to possess this land for 
Christ. 

At the close of this century we face a 
future of great unrest—of reconstruc- 
tion—of marvelous and rapid changes, 
and the church must lead and control 
those changes or be overwhelmed by 


them. 
‘‘We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 
We are living in one of the great 
crises of the world’s history. The age 


demands consecrated men and women; 
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Any old thing 
will do to clean with—some women think. Anything 
is good enough for them—if they can 
get a lot of it for little money. 
is unwise, surel 
Bp to find out which will do the most 
work, and do it without harm to paint 
and woodwork and fine surfaces? Pearline 
-% is the best cleaner. 
bing—saves work and wear, 
too good for it. 


It will wash and clean ae emi that 
water doesn’t hurt. 
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This 


Isn’t it worth while 


Pearline saves rub- 
Nothing 1s. 


consecrated time, consecrated 
and consecrated wealth. Shall it have 
them? “Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be meat in 
my house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” 

“Begin to possess, that thou mayest 
inherit the land.” 


Hotel 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Passenger and Baggage Elevators. 


275 ROOMS 


Replete with every accessory demanded of a 
Modern Hotel. 


American and European plan. 


Management under personal supervision 
of the owner, 
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The 


The exercises of Commencement 
Week at Mills College open next Sat- 
urday, May 2rst, with a Matinee Musi- 
cal at 2:30 p. m. The Baccalaureate 
Sermon will be preached on Sunday at 
3 p.m. Tuesday and Wednesday an 
Art Exhibition will be given. The An- 
nual Concert will occur on Tuesday 
evening, and the Commencement Exer- 
cises on Wednesday at 2:30 p. m. 


For thirty years the STANDARD of Ex- 
CELLENCE. 


The Leader in all modern improvements. , 


Don’t fail to see it ' 

before buying a sewing Machine, 
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Literature of the Day. 


All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of 
the Literary Editor. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


CHILD CULTURE IN THE HOME, a book for 
mothers, by Martha B Mosher. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York, Chicago and 
Toronto. Price $1.00. 


This is an excellent book for young 
mothers. It is sensible and practical. 
It is also comprehensive. Its chapters 
treat of the Emotions, the Moral Sense, 
Heredity and Environment, the Train- 
ing of the Senses, the Training of the 
Will, Punishment and Reward, the 
Value of Play, Self-Reliance, Character, 
Culture, Language and Literature, Man- 
ners, Habits of Childhood, Habits of 
Youth, Domestic Economy and Civic 
Duties. The later chapters of the book 
may be read with profit not only by par- 
ents but by the young people themselves 
in whose behalf the whole work has 
been written. 


Magazines. 


Com. Winfield Scott Schley, in his 
book, “The Rescue of Greely,” thus de- 
scribes the finding of the explorer and 
the other frozen and starved survivors 
of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition 
in July, 1884: 

“On his hands and knees was a dark 
man with a long matted beard 
and brilliant, staring eyes. As Lieuten- 
ant Colwell approached he raised him- 
self alittle and put on a pair of eye- 
glasses. 

“*Who are you?’ asked Colwell. 

“The man made no answer, staring at 
him vacantly. 

' Who are you?’ again. 

“One of the men spoke up: 
the major— Major Greely.’ 

‘“Colwell took him by the hand, say- 
ing to him, ‘Greely, is this you?’ 

““-Ves,’ said Greely in a faint, broken 
voice, hesitating and shuffling with his 
words; ‘Yes—seven of us left—here we 
are—-dying—like men! Did what I came 
to do—beat the best record!’ 

‘Then he fell back exhausted.” 

General Greely will contribute to 7he 
Youth's Companion for the week of May 
19th a graphic, interesting article on 
“The Polar Bear,’ based on some per- 
sonal experience in hunting the animal 
in the frozen north. 


Colleges for women in this country 
are now old enough to have customs 
and traditions, and a distinct under- 
graduate life, after the manner of men’s 
colieges. The first’ serious attempt to 
represent this life in magazine articles 
is begun in the May Sertbner’s, with 
“Undergraduate Life at Wellesley,” by 
Abbe Carter Goodloe. This article has 
nothing to do with scholastic ideals or 
the problemsof higher education; it pic- 
tures the life as one who has lived it 
sees it. Miss Goodloe’s skill as a writer 
was amply attested by the success of her 
“College Girls” stories. Vassar will be 
described by Miss Sherwood in the June 
number and Smith by Miss Fallows in 
July; both articles will be richly illus- 
trated. 


‘That is 
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In its issue for May 28, Zhe Living 
Age will begin the publication of the 
most striking English serial of the year, 
“John Splendid,” by Neil Munro, now 
in course of publication in Black wood’s 
Magazine. The Living Age has bought 
the right to print this story from the 
owners of the American copyright, and 
will continue its publication in weekly 
instalments until it is completed. 


Harper's Weekly, whose pictorial his- 
tory of the last war marked an epoch in 
American illustrated journalism, will, 
with enormously increased facilities, 
aim to be an accurate, concise, and au- 
thentic pictorial history of the war from 
now until peave isassured. As already 
announced, the staff of artists and cor- 
respondents representing the Weekly 
includes Rufus F. Zogbaum, Frederic 
Remington, Carlton T. Chapman, T. de 
Thuistrup,W.A. Rogers; John R.Spears, 
with the North Atlantic fleet; O. K. 
Davis, with the Flying Squadron; Har- 
old Martin, at St. Thomas; Francis E. 
Leupp, in Washington; and John Fox, 
Jr., at Chickamauga. 


Mrs. Cleveland recently hada new 
set of photographs taken, the first time 
she has been photographed since leav- 
ing the White House, and has given 
them to Mr. Bok, with permission to 
publish them in Zhe Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, where they will be publicly seen 
for the first time. The set also includes 
the first authoritative photographs pub- 
lished of the new Princeton home of the 
Clevelands. 


The May numberof S¢. Nicholas opens 
with an article by Tudor Jenks on 
“Three Boys in Armor,” describing the 
famous portraits of Don Carlos Baltha- 
zar, Prince William of Orange, and 
Charles II., painted by Velasquez and 
Van Dyck. Fine reproductions of the 
pictures are given. 


Books Received. 


From Fleming H. Revell Companv,New 
York, Chicago and Toronto. For sale 
by American Tract Society, 637 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco: 


‘‘Kuchologion,or Book of Common Or- 
der;” Forms of Prayer, issued by the 
Church Service Society of the Church 
of Scotland. Price, $1.00. 


From the same, “Buds that Bloom on 
Bonnier Banks” (Poetry), by Rev. 
Norman Plass. Price 30 cts. 


From the same, “Kind and True,” by 
Joanna P. Moore, 25 cts; and ‘For 


Mother,” by the same authoress, 25 
cents. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Chicago, New York and Toronto, 
“The Autobiography of Charles H. 
Spurgeon, compiled from his Diary, 
Letters and Records,” by his wife and 
private secretary. Vol. I., 1834-1854. 


To be completed in four handsome 
quarto volumes. Price, $10 per set. 


From the same, ‘Short Studies of Famil- 
iar Bible Texts, Mistranslated, Misin- 
terpreted and Misquoted,” by Black- 
ford Condit, D. D. Price $1.00. 


From the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va.: “Christ 
our Penal Substitute;’ by Robert L. 
Dabney, D. D., LL. D. 


From the Lutheran Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “The Secret of the 
Canon,” by Rev. Atam Stump, A. M. 
Price, $1.25. 

From the same, ‘Her Place Assigned,” 
a story for older §S.S. scholars, by 

- Walter E. Schuette. Price $1.50. 


From Fords, Howard and Hulbert, New 
York: “Christ in the Daily Meal,’ by 
Norman Fox, D. D. 


OUR PERIODICALS. 


American [lessenger. One of the oldest 
and best religious papers; undenominational; 
full of bright, readable articles and fascinat- 
ing stories. Among the contributors for 1898 
are Rev. Drs. Cuyler, Williams, Stinson, With- 
row, Pentecost, Lorimer, Faunce, Schenck, 
Cadman, Elmendorf, Remensnyder, Mrs. Julia 
McNair Wright, Mrs. E. P. Allan, Mrs. L.S. 
Houghton, and many other able writers. 

Monthly, 16 to 20 large pp. and cover. Single 
subscription, or papers addressed with the 
names of individual subscribers, 25 cts. a year; 
5 copies to one address, $1, postpaid; 20 copies, 
$3.50; 40 copies, $6; over 40 at same rate. 


The Child’s Paper. (Monthly.) For all 
classes. Bright, interesting, and beautifully 
illustrated. Ten copies or over, one year, to 
one address, Io cents each. Single copy, 25 cts. 


Morning Light. An illustrated monthly 
of the same size as the Child's Paper, but 
folded as an eight-page and arranged for cut- 
ting open tomake asemi-monthly. A beautiful 
paper, with large clear type, and suited for 
younger classes in the Sunday-school. Terms 
same as Child’s Paper. 


Apples of Gold is for infant classes and 
little readers, in weekly parts. Large type; 
beautiful illustrations; a full-page colored pic- 
ture each quarter. A charming paper for the 
little ones. Single copy, 50 cts.; 5 copies, 30 
Cts. each; [0 or more copies, 25 cts. each. 


One copy of each of these standard papers to 
one address, one year, SI. 


Subscriptions received for Sunday-School papers 
Jor three or six months at above rates. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
637 Market Street, San Francisco. 


WANTED. 

As a partner or teacher ina very suc- 
cessful Girls’ School in Southern Ca]- 
ifornia, a lady who will invest perma- 
nently, or loan for three years, $2000 to 
$2500. References exchanged. Address, 

J. B. K., THE 
84 Donohoe Bldg., San Francisco. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
Hook & Hastings Co,, 


Boston, 
New York, 
Philadelphia. 


[Established 1872 


Main Office and W orks, KENDAL GREE N, MASS 
Highest Awards Always—Oldest, Largest and Best. 
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WHO DISCOVERED THE GEYSERS IN 
THE NATIONAL PARK? 


BY REV. R. S. SYMINGTON. 


(For THE OCCIDENT.,) 


The grandest gevsers in the world are 
found in the National Parkin the north- 
west corner of Wyoming. It is a ques- 
tion, yet unsettled in history, who first 
explored and reported these magnifi- 
cent wonders. 

In the early settlement of Wyoming 
strange wild stories of burning moun- 
tains were told by the Indians inhabit- 
ing the regions of the Yellowstone, and 
in 1864 an exploring party was organ- 
ized to investigate the matter. But after 
going a few miles up the Yellowstone 
river they became discouraged and re- 
turned. A notice of these geyser fields 
was given by Langford in 1870. The 
Earl of Dunraven visited them in 1874 
and gave a minute description of them 
in his ‘Great Divide.” 

In 1872 this “wonderland of natural 
beauty” was set apart by the govern- 
ment of the United States as a National 
Park. From that time it has been a 
pleasure resort for the nations of the 
world. 

In 1861 large deposits of gold were 
said to be found in the south of Mon- 
tana, and the gold seekers of the Pacific 
Coast turned their faces northeast in 
search of another El Dorado. 
1862, a company of men started from the 
lower crossing of Snake River to go to 
Virginia City in Montana. They fol- 
lowed up the river until they reached 
the confluence of the three principal 
branches. From this point they all re- 
turned but nine. This little company 
determined to prosecute their journey 
and if possible reach the gold fields in 
Montana. They ascended the middle 
branch, which took them in the exact 
direction of their point of destination, 
and followed it until they reached the 
Divide of the Rocky Mountains. After 
searching sometime fér a pass, they sud- 
denly came upon a gorge more than one 
hundred feet deep and walled in on 
either side by a precipice of black vol- 
canic rock. After passing through this 
gorge and down the canon on the other 
side, they struck what they supposed to 
be the head waters of the Jefferson 
River. After traveling some distance 
they came upon a low divide where 
were three lakes; and away in the dis- 
tance they saw something like columns 
of smoke rising above the forest. When 
they reached the end of the third lake 
they saw in the distance something like 
alarge white house with smoke rising 


In April, 
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out of it. Upon closer examination as 
they approached it, they found it to be, 
as they supposed, a very large rock 
made white by deposits of boiling 
springs, which at intervals sent up col- 
umns of hot water toa very great height. 
When they reached the vicinity of this 
wonder they found themselves sur- 
rounded by numerous geysers of every 
shape and size. No timber grew within 
a mile of these geysers, but the ground 
was covered with a dark brown crust 
through which a number of hot springs 
forced the water. Around these springs 
chimneys of various heights had been 
formed from a deposit thrown out by 
the steam. As they proceeded north- 
ward down the basin, they saw what 
appeared to be a large circular mound 
perhaps one hundred feet in diameter, 
the top surface of which seemed to have 
sunk to the depth of twenty feet and 
the margin of which was so steep that 
it was with great difficulty they reached 
the bottom. At the north end of this 
sunken surface issued a steam jet that 


2I 


puffed like a steam engine and carried 
our and deposited a substance resem- 
bling tartaric acid. At the other end a 
similar jet carried out a substance re- 
sembling the oxide of iron. The former 
they mixed with soda, which made ex- 
cellent baking powder. During their 
stay here they carefully examined all 
the geysers in this locality and sup- 
posed that these were all; but continu- 
ing their journey down the basin they 
found this was but the beginning of 
them. 

The brown crust that covered the val- 
ley so bent and trembled under the 
tread of their mules that they felt that 
they were passing over smothered gey- 
sers that were only waiting for accu- 
mulated strength to burst through the 
surface. As they passed into the sec- 
ond field of geysers such was the hiss- 
ing, roaring and thundering that they 
could not hear each other speak; and 
their animals could with difficulty be 
urged along. But mountains now ap- 
peared on either side, so that there was 


A Builder’s 


Experience. 


A USEFUL LIFE RENEWED 
IN A REMARKABLE MANNER. 


Udney Y. Wilson Was Near Death’s Door. 


Doctors Failed to Help 


Him--A Home Remedy Succeeded in Saving His Life. 


From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 


Udney Y. Wilson, contractor and builder, 
living in Detroit, Mich., at 87 High Street, West, 
said regarding Dr. William’s Pink Pills for 
Pale People: “For years I have been out of 
doors in all kinds of bad weather, looking after 
my building contracts. I have worked many 


days in the rain and cold to complete some 
building. About two years ago I noticed I 
could not get around as I should, and com- 
menced to have a severe pain in my back. I 
tried the usual remedies without getting any 
relief, and for nearly a year I suffered intensely. 
I kept up as long as I could} as I had several 
contracts for buildings that had to be completed. 

‘‘At night Icould not sleep. My physician 
said it was my kidneys, and every day I went 
out of doors they would keep me awake nearly 
all the following night. Instead of getting bet- 
ter I became worse, and worried a great deal 
about my work. The doctor said I must quit 
work and go to bed, or he would not be respons- 
sible for my life. 

‘“‘Allthe medicines I took only helped me 
temporarily. Some days I would feel better 
and go out a day only to be again confined to 
my bed for weeks at atime. One day my wife 
suggested that Itry Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, and I laughed at the idea. — 

‘Finally when I got into such a condition 
that I would take almost anything in the hope 
of relief, I tried the pills. They helped me 
from the start, but I would not acknowledge it 


- and said it was the other medicines that had 


just commenced to work. I disliked to own 


up that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills helped me, as 
I had no confidence in them. When I could 
not carry on the imposition any farther, I told 
my wife that the pills were helping me. I 
took three boxes before I was entirely cured, 
and we now keep them in the house all the 
time. 

‘‘. am not prepared to say that Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People will cure everything, 
but I know they will cure kidney troubles and 
general muscular weakness, as they cured me. 

“I now recommend them to everyone in my 
neighborhood, where I formerly made sport of 
all proprietary remedies.” 

U. Y. WILSON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary 
Public, this fourth day of March, 1897. 

ROBERT E. HULL, JR., Notary Public, 

Wayne County, Michigan. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves, They are 
an unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache; the after effect of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, all 
forms of weakness either in male or female. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50 \they are never sold in bulk, or by the 
100), by addressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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left but one alternative, if they pursued 
their journey, and that wasto go for- 


ward. 

After passing through this second 
field of geysers they entered a strip of 
timber which separated the north from 
the south side of the valley. On emerg- 
ing from this timber. before them rose 2 
chimney higher than any before seen 


and issuing from it at regular intervals 


a stream of boiling water that rose to 
the height of a hundred feet or more. 
And so heated was the water in this 
vicinity that they had to go down the 
Madison River some distance before 
they could get water cool enough for 
their animals to drink. Numbers of 
geysers are seen here on both sides of 
the river. 

Ten miles further down the river 
they camped and here they found the 
first water cool enough for their animals 
to drink after leaving the region of the 
three lakes. 

The next day they reached the West 
Gallatin Divide and from this elevation 
thev could see the smoke of geysers in 
all directions. On this divide they 
found a petrified forest. Passing over 
this Divide they reached the Yellow- 
stone River and traveled up its waters 
two days, but finding no gold they re- 
turned to the Gallatin River and in two 
days reached Virginia City and re- 
ported their wonderful discovery. In 
all their journey they saw no evidence 
of the white man’s visit to that region. 

To Capt. Montgomery and his fearless 
little band I think may be awarded the 
honor of the discovery of the geysers 
in the ‘‘National Park.” 

Danville, Cal. 


Proposed Change in Alaska Liquor Laws. 


Governor John G. Brady, of Alaska, 
who is urging the repeal of prohibition, 
and the substitution of high license, is 
best answered out of his own official re- 
port for 1897, p. 6, where hesays: “Dur- 
ing the last term of court the judge made a 
strenuous effort to enforce the law against 
this large class of offenders, and a number 
of convictions were secured. I[t was a dem- 


onstralion that the law could be upheld if 


W. O. BUCKLAND, M. D. 


SPECIALTY--Chronic Diseases and Diseases of 
Stomach, Kidney and Bladder, 


Office and residence, 1370 Franklin St. 
Tel. Black 2131. OAKLAND, Cal. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Congh, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
paware Pains and the ilis of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
ining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other rete 
diea, and isin fact the most revitalizing, ite-giving come 
bination ever discevered. Weak Lanes, Kheumatism, 
Female Debility, aud the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover ite timely use. 
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the officers of the court were determined to 
do it.’ Gov. Brady's change of opinion 


has been so sudden that it is entitled to | 
small consideration, though doubtless 
sincere. He has admitted in conversa- 


tiom with the writer, that 1f the Govern- 
ment would semd to Alaskan waters 
one or more well-equipped steam launch- 
es,, the smuggiers of liquor would find 
it hard t» exape *he clutches of the 
law. The Senate, by 2 umanmimous res- 
olution of imqwiry,, recently sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, bas sugges:- 
ed the willimgmess of Comgress to pro- 
vide such means of suppressing lawless- 
ness instead of surrendering to it. Shall 
a nation able to cope with Spain yield 
the field in Alaska to a few whiskey 
pirates, and reward them for defying 
the nation’s authority by valuable li- 
censes to continue under law a traffic 
begun in defiance of law? Letus run 
up the Starsand Stripesin Alaska as 
wellasin Cuba, remembering the words 


PORTLAND 


ACADEMY. 


NINTH YEAR 


Second Term Commenced Jan. 5, 1898, at 9a. m. 


The Academy includesa Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 


_ Mathematics, English Literature and Chemis- 


of the world’s greatest statesman that 
drink has wrought more devastation 


than war, pestilence and famine. The 
increased debauchery that high license 
would cause among the Indians, and 
that too through the nation’s law, and 


not, as now, in defiance of its law, is 


admitted to be a serious objection to 
the change. 


Congress has never cancelled a pro- and women 


Occidental College 


Superior advantages for both sexes. 


try. For catalogue address 
PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mills College and Seminary 


THE OLDEST 


Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast 


Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportu- 
nities Offered in M: sic. One Hour’s Ride from 
Sau Francisco. Board and Tuition per 

Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., ALAMEDA CAL. 


Spring term opened Jan. 12, 1898. 


ALBANY COLLEGE 
ALBANY, OR., 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 


- cation under most favorable circumstances. 


Three courses: Classical, Latin-Scien- | 


tific, and English. 


Preparatory Department fits tor best | 


Eastern Colleges. 

Special care taken to locate boarding 
students satisfactorily. 

Spring term began April 5, 1898. 

For catalogue, etc., address 


REV. Guy W. WADSWORTH, Pres. 


827 Grand View ave,, Los Angeles, Cal. | 


Attention is called to the desirability of the vicin- 
ity of the new college site asa place of residence 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 


There are Two College Courses—the 
Classical and Scientific, and a regular Busi- 
ness College training equal to the best. 

Write to the President, 

WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS 
Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 


REV. ARTHUR CRosBy, A.M., 
Head Master 


Irving Institute 


BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR YouNG LaDIES 
ACCREDITED TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Twenty-first Year. 

Twenty-five Teachers. 

Seminary, College Preparatory and 
Normal Courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MusIC, 


With Eleven Professorsand Complete Courses 
for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten Department for Children. 
A CARRIAGE WILL CALL. 


for Lllustrated Catalogue Address: 


REV. Ep. B. CHurcu, A. M., Principal. 
1036 VALENCIA ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. 
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hibitory law, and the party or person 
that votes to do so—and that too when 
confessedly no teal effort hds been 


to, enforce-it—mnst- ex pect to be 


Governor Brady’s argument for high 
license, those who talk with him will 
see, is purely negative. He knows 


nothing of the statistics ofrhigh license, } 
its failures, even in orderly communities, | 


to reduce either the consumption or the 


consequences of drink, but only that. 


the present conditions in Alaska are in- 
tolerable. To change unenforced pro- 
hibition for high license he admits is “‘a 
choice of evils,” forgetting that there is 
another choice, not evil, namely, the 
execution of the law, which should be 
his chief de‘nand as the “chief execu- 
tive.” “He does not expect that high 
license will reduce the consumption of 
drink or the crimes that spring from it, 
but only the smuggling and crimes in- 
cident to that. He forget that high 
license always multiplies  speak- 
easies in which the smugglers would 
easily find a continuance of their 
trade ina country so thinly settled as 
Alaska. Even staid Philadelphia, with 
the best of high license laws, is full of 
“holes in the wall.” The choice is 
never between imperfectly enforced 
prohibition and perfectly observed high 
license. There will be illegal selling in 
both cases, but the traffic is most re- 
strained when deprived of all legal 
standing and branded asa leper. Pro- 
hibition is not annihilation, but more 
than any other liquor legislation, pro- 
hibition fulfills Gladstone’s great say- 
ing, that it is the purpose of law to 
make it as hard as possible to do wrong 
and as easy as possible to do right. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Supstintendent of The Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 
May 5, 1808. 


The Dining Room is the Woman’s Throne 
Room. She feels her queenliness there 
more than in the parlor, and she counts 
out her linen pieces as though they were 
cloth of gold. It used to be thought the 
‘correct thing’’ to hem the table linen 
by hand, but such a foolish fashion does 
not hold against the artistic work of a 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Plain hemming, hemstitching and mono- 
gram embroidering better than the best 
hand work. A full set of attachments 
for all kinds of fancy work 
furnished without extra 
charge, and free instruc- 
tion given in their use. 

Our trade-mark is a protection 


from imitations of obsolete Singer 
machines, @ 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


22 POST ST., S. F. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EsTERLY, 
Pacific Coast ‘Managers. 


420 Patrott Building, San Francisco. 
held responsible tor the re péal and its |, 


“results. 


525 Stimson: ‘Block, Los Angeles. 


ver 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now isthe 
time for teachers to register for good positions, and 
for school officers to secure the best teachers. 


Au bergier’ S of 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and ali 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 

; ers find them almost indispensable. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


Boys | 
and Girls! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. 
If under 20, write for particulars to 


CASH STORE 


25 & 27 Market Street, S. F. 


H. LeBaron Smith, 


THE ::: 
AMERICAN TAILOR. 
320 Bush St., Above Montgomery 


I5 per cent to clergymen. 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 
Mite bo also a Chain and for sel 


1% do oz. Pac rh Biuine at 10 cents eac 
Vy nd your f s by return mail 
we will ee the luine, post-paid 


large List, Nomoneyr 
BLUINE CO. fox 3 Fo 


NDIVIDUAL 
Address: 


OMMUNION 
J, THOMAS, 


UPS. 
Lima,0, 


PIPE ORGANS 


When in ae of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 


LESS Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
S§ tuning done, call on or write for testimo- 
nials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 


Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16tb 
street, Oakland, Cal. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY 
E,W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.8 
Oily High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin ; 


Full, Sweet Tone CHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for Price 
and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 


Fully Guaranteed 
FAVORABLY KNOWN 5.0601826. 


NAL. 


{HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


“CHURCH 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN 
Send for Price and Catalo rte 
MceSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL ORE, om 


23 
C. S. CAPP & CO., 


REAL. ESTATE. AGENTS 
630 Market St,, 


Opp. Palace Hotel, - San Rranctcp 


Housés and Lots for Sale and to Let, Lodtis 
Negotiated. Particular attention paid to Col- 
lection of Rents. Full charge taken of Prop- 
erty for Absentees. Insurance, Repairs, Taxes, 
and Street Assessments attended to. ‘Bad 
Tenants Ejected. Deeds, Leases, Contracts, 
etc., properly drawn. 


“The magic Silent Sewer.” 
Rotary Motion and Ball Bearings... . 
make it | 


Rasy Running, Quiet, Rapid, and Dur- 


able. 
$5.00 discount to anyone bringing this Ad 


with them and purchasing a new machine 
direct from this office. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co., 


933 MARKET SrT., bet. 5th and 6th, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
“It turns drudgery into a pastime,” 


Pure Juice the 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR 
COMMUNION. 


This wine is made from selected grapes, 
grown on the summit of the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, at a favorable altitude. 

This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant 
of alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend 
its use in the sick room, 

E. S. Chapman, D. D., former pastor Brook- 
lyn Presbyterian church, Oakland, Cal., writes 
as follows to the Christian Home: “It is pure, 
rich and absolutely free from alcohol. It is 
the best communion wine we have ever seen. 
No viper lurks in such a cup. It is safe—abso- 
lutely safe.” SIDNEY A, SABIN, 

Alameda, Cal. 

For sale at THE OccIDENT office, 84 Dono- 

hoe building, S. F. 


THE 


LAUD’S 


RON 


are silver coated and have the name ‘““BLAUD”. 


stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
sc ribed with the most satisfactory results for 
more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlor- 
osis, etc. 
Sold only in eriginal bottles of too and 200 
Pills. ‘Imported by 
E. FOUGERA & CO ,N.Y- 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & Schogl Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The ©.8, BELL O.. Hillsboro. O. 
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HUMOR. 


Mamma—“Dorothy, do you know 
_who ate my rasins?”’ Dorothy (turning 
over the leaves of her book more rap- 
idly)—“‘Mamma, you told me yesterday 
some things are better left unsaid. 
Isn’t that one of them?” 

“Tell me something peculiar to Ver- 
mont,” said the teacher. “Dey all sleeps 
on stone beds,” said Hans. “Why how 
do you know that?” asked the teacher. 
“The book says ‘great beds of rock 
are found dere,’” said Hans. 


_ Knowledge of Trees.—‘‘Michael, what 

kind of atree isthat?’ ‘The one be- 
yant the binch, mum?” “Yes, that large 
tree.” ‘Wid the little green one to the 
lift?” “Yes, what isit?”’ “They do be 
calling that a shade tree, mum.’— 
Brooklyn Life. 

“Aw, you know you may celebrate 
Christmas as best you know how,” said 
the supercilious Englishman, “but you 
cawnt come up to the English plum 
pudding, you know.” “Sir,” said the 
patriotic American, with asperity, “our 
homemade, or, still more our bakery- 
made mince pies can produce as fine a 
night-mare as any English plum pud- 
ding ever boiled.”—/ndianapolis /Jour- 
nal. 

“The other day,” writes Eli Perkins, 
“IT met a French gentleman at Saratoga, 
who thought he had mastered the Eng- 
lish language. ‘“How do you do?” 
asked on accosting him. ‘‘Do vat?” 
he asked in a puzzled manner. “I 
mean, how do you find yourself?” 
“Saire? I never lose myself.” “You 
don’t understand me; I mean, how do 
you feel?” “How I feels? Oh, I feels 
smooth; you just feel me.” 


A Scotchman was asserting that 
some of the most celebrated poets and 
brightest intellects the world ever 
produced were descendants of his race, 
and quoted Scott, Burns, and others as 
evidence. An Englishman who was 
present retorted: “I suppose you will 
claim that even Shakspeare was a 
Scotchman.” “Weel,” be replied, ‘I’m 
nae so sure o’ that, but ane thing I do 
ken—he had intellect eneuch for a 
Scotchman.” 


The tiredest people in the world are 
those who do not put any heart in their 
work. 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


Silver Coated & “Blaud” stamped on each Pill. 
E.FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. Allidruggists 


THE DENT 


Premium Bible 


you are need Bible, Order Now 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER WHO TOOK 
ADVANTAGE OF THE PREMIUM 
OFFER WAS EXTREMELY PLEASED. 


Many letters received thanking us heartily for such a fine copy 
of the Scriptures. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


Is one of the best Bibles published. Clear type, Long 
a Primer, Self-pronouncing Bible, bound in “inter- 
: national’’ Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, red 
and gold edges, silk band and marker, imitation silk 
lining. With full References and Teachers’ Helps, 
Word List, Maps, Etc., and with Thumb Index. 


The list price of this Bible is >: $4 50 
THE OCCIDENT is . 2 00° 
Total $6 50 
Our OFFER.—The Bible, postpaid, and THr OccIDEN?T, one 
year, $3 50 


Or, Without Thumb Index, both for 300 

This offer is to both new and old subscribers, and places all upon an equality, 

Old subscribers will send $3 50 and receive the Bible, postpaid, and have 
their ‘‘yellow labels” advanced one year from date now paid; provided only that 
if in arrears they first pay uptothe present time. The Bible and Occipenr 
must be taken together to secure this marvellous reduction. If you want the 
Bible alone, the price will be $2 75 with Thumb Index, or $2 25 without. 


Address, The Occident, 


64 Donohoe Building, 


San Francisco, Cal 
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